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GUIDANCE FOR RURAL YOUTH 


Vocational Possibilities in the Southern Uplands 
ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


In this paper the Chairman of the Tennessee V 
a number of practical suggestions for 
portunities among rural young people. Alt 
to needs and possibilities in the area of ti 5 

are of much wider significance a 

suggested program, w hich must 

ing, should be developed la Pely wit 

than alongside, and expresses the opinion that we n 

in this country, from the Danish folk sei It is evident tha ! 
Morgan rural youth has a friend who has a 

about some of its most vital problem 


ACK of guidance and opportunity for have exceptional opportunities for devel 


I 
_ . > > ic ‘ ming hie let, rn hile ‘ ‘ 
rural young people is not just a oping his life’s possibil The farm 
characteristic of the depression. is often pointed to as « of t best 
During the past 35 years I have spent training grounds for boys and girls. A 


a great deal of time in rural communities, vast number of rural homes, however, 
from the Canadian boundary to the Gulf have no such background, and are not 


of Mexico, and fromi Colorado to the At- equipped to provide ad ite counsel or 
lantic Coast. With education as one of guidance. Millions of American farms 
my major interests, I have observed the ar did, primitis poverty-stricken 
extent to which there have been oppor- abodes of drudgery and squalor. The 
tunities and programs for developing the conventional routines of the rural chur h 
resources and possibilities of rural youth. and the rural school, in so far as they 
In the large I should say that such pro- have been available, very often have 
grams and opportunities for guidance served to maintain the stat wo of rural 
have been conspicuous by their general conditions 

absence. Between the farm on the one hand 


, 


In a well managed farm home with a and the city on the other, an appreciable 
background of modern education and of part of our American population lives in 
good cultural standards, a boy or girl may villages and small towns where the 
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The lack of vocational counsel and train- 


| | | , 
ing in such communities has been well 


nigh complet In the average American 
village, a boy or girl receives no adequate 
vocational guid: r training, and gains 
only a vague notion of the oc ipational 


world beyond his own village 


The problem we are facing, therefore 

is not an emergency of the depression 

) period but of nditions which have ex- 
isted since the settlement of our country, 
' just as they have existed over much of 
the world. This problem cannot be 

solved by a burst of emergency effort, 


but only by a deliberate program extend- 
ing over many years. The emergency 
efforts are good, and the emergency pro- 


gram of the Administration may provide 
the initial opportunity for attacking this 
probler Out of our emergency efforts 


may come men or methods of great 
promis However, for a substantial so- 


. | f n 
lution we must rely chiefly on long-range 


In rural America there are millions of 
people living in families where even in 
prosperous times the total cash income is 
less than one hundred dollars a year. The 
children in such families always have 
lacked all but the most primitive and 
rudimentary opportunity for vocational 
preparation. For children in such families 
economic opportunity is primary and vo- 
cational training is the first essential, but 
unless it is accompanied by the cultural 
growth of discrimination and self-disci- 
pline, the waste of personality which 
will accompany the increase of income 
may be very great. 

Better preparation of young people for 
standard occupations will always be a 


major interest. Farming, housekeeping, 





cipline of farm w rk is absent and where 
city opport ties have never penetrated. 
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craftsmanship and other standard 
will continue to be the source of 
hood for a considerable part of tl 
population Economical and effe 

duction will always be better than : 
ness and wastefulness, and training 
makes young men better farmers 
stockraisers, better carpenters, and 


managers, and which makes jy 


. ¢ Kot Las ] _ | 
men better housekeepers, will 
loom large in any good program { 


youth. Training for greater sk 
effectiveness in the actual operat 
farm and home should have rev 
results. Training in home nurs 
aid, and public health can be mad 
esting and efficient by dealing 
cases. 

However, with overproduction of 
stuffs, of cotton, and of other agri 
products, and with technologi 
provements which are displacing 
trial labor in the large cities, and 
smaller communities as_ well 
necessary to search for new rural « 
for rural young people. Moreov 
should not condemn rural young 
to the occupations into which they 
to have been born but should help 
to the most appropriate possibl. 

We must examine possibilities for 
reasonable decentralization of ind 
especially where home productior f 
home consumption would be effi 
and we must search for new kinds 
callings which will add to the variet 
rural life and which will offer new 
of services to the country. Such aims \ 
not be accomplished just by organi 
programs and by spending public mot 
They require creative imagination, wi 
experience, and a vast amount of pers 
tence and determined purpose. Giv 
these qualities, with adequate organi 
tion and resources, rural life may be qu 
revolutionized. Let me mention a few} 
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callings possible for rural youth 
c | h are now not existing or are but 
h . developed. 
Ill 
g \ In the uplands of our Southern states 
» | in some parts of the West, there has 
[ een vast destruction of soil by erosion 
Existing methods of terracing or rolling 
farm lands to prevent erosion have been 
of fur idequate. There are now being de- 
ped improved methods for prevent- 
> soil erosion which have great prom- 
Special tractor-drawn terracing ma 
nes are being developed. About fifty 
machines have been put to worl 
ring the past year in northern Alabama 
1 Mississippi. Within five years prob 
hundreds of such machines will be 
at work in the Southern and West 
This is largely a self-sustainis 
program and offers several new occupa 
ns. 
First is the organization of terracing 
| s among farmers. This work d 
ls good personality and adn 
trative ability. After the clubs are or 
f 1 it is mecessary to make contra 
: with each individual farmer for terracing 
f rk. Second, it is mecessary to surve 
ra each tract of land to be terraced. The o 
ipation of terracing surveyor can provi 1¢ 
f 1 reasonable income. It does not require 
idvanced technical training. An intel 
; of ligent high school graduate should be 
able to acquire the necessary training in 
perhaps six months. Then there is the 
" actual running of terracing machine 
tractors, which requires special skill 
Forest management is another promis- 
ing occupation. The government is 
5 launching a vast program of buying sub- 
, marginal lands and putting them into 


forests. The general supervision of these 
areas will doubtless be entrusted to tech- 
nically trained foresters from our large 
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both the home market and that abroad, 
and of offering an excellent opportunity 
for training in business methods and in 
working with others. Let me describe a 
few possible developments in this gen- 
eral field. 

First, I will describe what might be 
called a minimum cooperative. In certain 
parts of our Southern highlands, vege- 
tables are raised during the summer and 
fall months to be consumed in the South, 
from Atlanta to southern Florida, where 
summer vegetables do not thrive. At 
present, truckmen drive through the 
mountain regions, stopping at individual 
farms to gather up farm produce. Often 
a truck driver will make a long trip to 
an isolated farm and find nothing to buy. 
If he does find some produce, the farmer 
is forced to accept a low price because 
there is small chance that any other truck 
will come to buy his produce while it is 
marketable. Thus there is great waste on 
the part of the truckman in hunting for 
produce, and on the part of the farmer 
in having to take whatever he is offered. 

A vigorous young man may organize 
the farmers of a community into a co- 
operative for the disposal of farm pro- 
duce. Together they may buy a truck (it 
may be a small second-hand one to begin 
with) and the young manager may make 
regular rounds to collect whatever pro- 
duce is available. He can keep in touch 
with truckmen from the South and ar- 
range regular times and places for de- 
livery. He can also watch the market 
and help his members to have the right 
thing for the market at the right time. 
The compensation for the manager might 
be in the form of a percentage of all sales 
made, and after expenses and his income 
have been paid, any further earnings 
would be distributed to the members of 
the cooperative. 

As another case, there exists in one 
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community in our Southern mountai: 
fishing cooperative, the members being 
the owners of the land along a mount 
stream. They have stocked the strea 
with fish, built small dams which { 
nish pools for the small fish to 
velop before they are turned into 
larger stream. They kill off the fis 
enemies, they keep up paths along 
shore of the stream, and they may 
vide board and shelter for fisher 
With these preparations made they 
out fishing rights by the day or week 
New York State and in New Eng 
some such fishing streams produce n 
greater incomes than the farms throug 
which they pass. There is consideral 
opportunity for such cooperative fishing 
organizations. 

Another possible cooperative may 
found in the mixing and distributing 
fertilizers. Concentrated fertilizer cans 
profitably be used on the soil, and 
concentrated fertilizer is mixed wit 
limestone before shipping. Three-quar 
ters of the freight paid is on the grou 
limestone and not on the fertilizer. T! 
Tennessee Valley Authority is worki: 
on a program of supplying concentrat 
fertilizer to local cooperatives. The 
Operative would grind limestone and mi 
the fertilizer with it and then distribut 
by truck. 

Nearly every successful cooperative 
any kind must rest upon the persistent 
intelligent efforts of some one person. | 
an intelligent, ambitious, and public-spir 
ited young man with reasonable prepara 
tion will undertake the development of a 
cooperative such as I have described, hc 
may find a life career. The number of 
such opportunities for development bj 
qualified persons is almost unlimited. T! 
head of a national cooperative organiza 
tion tells me that even in these days of 
depression there is a scarcity in the avail- 
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Ntains 3 number of competent cooperative There are mar Pos bilities for small 
S being ers industries, which would be a part of 
lountar Let me describe certain other voca- reasonable degree of industrial decentral 
Strear possibilities for rural young peo- ization of our nts T} 
ch fur n rhe raising of game birds has con- cially made possible through rut 
to siderable promise. If a young man will  trification, and would furnish many ¢ P 
no t walify himself for raising grouse, quail, calling {3 ‘ 
Asi wild turkeys, and wild ducks, I am told I am told that the greatest advantace’:53,4.°) ? * 
ng t mG : Nee ee ee 
ng that he will find a ready market for to the far y populat fr the creatl » ( : 
ty pt them. There is a foundation in New rural electrifi tion prog O ii! 
er York. at 500 Fifth Avenue, called More through the devel pr t of nity 
Icy let me Birds in America, Inc., which will refrigeration. The avert fas 
ek. | pt pply guidance and information. surplus of eggs, poultry, meat 
Agiand As American life becomes more and and fruit. but has 1 iy to | t 
Mu more mechanized there is tending to be through th: period of rp 
1roug yportunity for all-round village and needs them. With rural electrificat 
eral rural mechanics. A village may be too community refrigerators are | r d 
ishing nall to support a plumber, a welder, an veloped on a cooperative basis. At a 
lectrician, an auto mechanic, and a ma- of perhaps $1.50 per month, the farmer 
ay | hinist. but there are hundreds of thou- rents space enough t 
ng inds of opportunities for young men a sheep or calf, and eggs, poultr , 
annot who will qualify themselves as all-round other produ The operat f 
ad s village mechanics to cover the general munity refrigerators would offer interest 
wit field. ing careers for many young peoy pro 
quar In the effort for industrial recovery it viding power is furnished at a reasonabl 
‘ound is possible that we may have a great pro- rate; and this \ 1 also greatly increase 
[] gram of rural electrification. Even if that the value of farm prod 
tking program should not develop as a public 
rat undertaking, rural electrification is bound V 
C to spread, and is a promising field for co- Many callings may be found for rural 
n operatives. Today rural electrification is young people in specialized It 
ibute handicapped, to some extent, by the lack and this applies to women as wel to 
f trained men for such rural develop- men. For instas in many areas of our 
e of ment, as it is often not possible to pay Southern highlands a man or woman wh 
tent the high wages demanded by city crafts- would master the art of raising arbut 
I men. If rural young men will qualify and holly for the Northern n irket would 
pir themselves, they can develop electrifica- have a substantial and dependable | 
ara tion which otherwise would not be possi- come. There is also the possibilit of 
of a ble in their communities. Several callings raising other sp 1 flowers for th 
he come into being: first, that of organiza- Northern market or for planting about 
tion and development of neighborhood homes. Craftsmanship in great variety ts 
by systems; second, the actual construction possible for both men and women, and 
The of lines; third, the management of those craft cooperatives are a promising field 
iza lines; and fourth, the general craftsman- of activity. This ts too large a subject 
of ship of wiring houses and of installing to treat in detail here 
ail- and maintaining electrical equipment. Many people from our cities would 
6} » {777] 
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like to spend the summer in the moun- 


tains if they were able to do so econom- 

ically. I have thought it might be a very 

occupation for a man to build 
| 


, 
a group of summer cottages in a selected 

f and to supply his summer ten- 
s with garden truck, milk or a cow, 


water, W i, etc., and perhaps supply 
fish i refully stocked streams. Such 
1 develop uuld be a life-time job 
I believe t t a considerable number of 
young people might find rs in that 
field 

[here are very inadequate facilities 


through our rural regions for the recu- 
peration of people recovering from ill- 


ness. The management of modest homes 
in which people might rest and recuperate 


when they are not ill enough to go to a 


hospital but are not strong en igh to 


work would seem to have considerable 
promise. 

The one great contribution which 
America has made to forms of govern- 


is the program of city management 
This has spread very generally over the 
intry but usually in the larger com- 
lages have 
rere would 
seem to be very wide opportunity for 
young men who would prepare them- 
selves for the administration of public af- 
fairs on a village scale and who would 
then persuade villages to adopt the man- 
ager form of government and give them 
a chance at its operation. Such a program 
would require persistence, initiative, and 
intelligence but it does offer a very wide 
field for young people who have those 
qualities, and there is the further pros- 
pect, once a foothold is gained in public 
administration in a village, of advance- 
ment to larger fields of activity. 

The vocational possibilities I have de- 
scribed are only a few of the many which 
might be realized. Some of them might 


be developed only in limited 1 


but experience and imagination v : 

cover or develop many others, pr 

it is realized that every worthwhile car 

is the result of persistence, € 

sacrifice, and intelligent plannii ' 

that nothing worth while ts easily 

Rural life is primitive and dull part 

cause not enough effort, planning . 
imagination have been expend 

developt of its possibilitic 


> deaaE See waltl tol a ; 

It pr DAaDIVY WILL Take «4 V¢ 
velop an adequate vocational 
program for rural young peopl 


ever. 1 We can face th LSOSUC Cl 
make a practical beginning, we 
we ] on our wav p f ps | 
some rural s ls, of the 4-H ¢ 
' 1 
Ul Fut Farmers, and other or 
{ f t 1] =| f r th ft 
ti ms, iC St remains t C tnat as 
. } } ly |} rir 
\ nave S merely egun [to 
4} , oe: | } yrouna 

Vay to clear tne pround, ror 


quate program for rural youth 
set-up of American education 
ignores the problem. 


As a practical step in such a pt 


for the population of the Southern 
lands, I would suggest a regional 
school for rural mountain vocati 
train teachers and, in order to mak 
training real, to include the actual 
ing of young men and women 
equipment of these teachers should 
bine knowledge of their special 
with skill in teaching. The truth ot 
matter is that if we should decide t 
tablish a general vocational training 
gram for rural boys and girls, we « 
not now find the teachers. 

I may illustrate the difficulty in s« 
ing proper teachers by our effort to tr 
forest workers. In that program 
necessary that a teacher be a compet 
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r- that he know the habits of the 


TO! sel 

' he is working with; and also that 
| iilable at a very modest salary. 
In one case a large group of young men 


red for the first lesson. The would- 
he teacher began by telling these young 
men, who had grown up in the woods, 
that a tree consisted of roots, trunk, and 
branches. ‘The students were, of course, 
ised at being told these simple ele- 
tary facts, but before the hour was 
teacher was talking to them 
photosynthesis in words completely 
1 their comprehension. In this one 
mn some of the work was too ele- 
ntary and some too far advanced. The 
t is that we had not yet found an ef- 
teacher to handle this work, and 
tt yet worked out satisfactory meth- 
; of teaching. 

If we should organize such a normal 
school as I suggest, our first and most 
lifficult job would be to secure a faculty. 
They must be men and women with im- 
vation to discover and create voca- 
tions. They must have capacity in their 
wn fields or they will be only academic 
persons, teaching about their subjects. In 
idition they must be skilful teachers. In 
rural vocational training the teacher must 
be a master himself for he must teach by 

imple rather than by precept 
The building of such a school as I have 
suggested must be the work of a genius 
like Armstrong of Hampton, or a pra 
tical Agassiz, or a Booker T. Washing- 
ton, or a Berlitz. In building his faculty 
such a man should beware of Ph. D.’s 
and the academic palsy. Recently, having 
a sawmill in operation and a chicken-rais- 
ing plant, we thought we would help 
some young men get acquainted with 
those fields during the progress of the 
work. Shortly a bulletin appeared giving 
a course, Sm2 (sawmill), Tuesdays and 
Fridays, two to four; and Ck7 (chicken 
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strong instinct to do what their elders do. 
Play is the oldest vocational education 
and meets with the least resistance. Some 
years ago I knew of a print shop to which 
the unocc upied boys of the town were al- 
lowed to go and learn printing if they 
were strictly on good behavior. They 
were not asked to attend, but were al- 
lowed to do so under those conditions. 
There was much competition for oppor- 
tunity to spend time in this shop, and I 
believe that in the same way it would be 
possible to keep auto repairing, radio re- 
pairing, general mechanics, housebuild- 
ing, and, for girls, cooking, dressmaking, 
and other subjects as forms of recreation. 


Vill 

Observing the character of education 
in many rural communities, it may be 
natural for us to think of the develop- 
ment of a program for rural boys and 
girls outside of the public school system. 
I believe we should give second thought 
to that matter. It may be that rather than 
try to supplement the public school, 
we should endeavor to revolutionize it, 
to work within it. We should get closer 
to the earth, and teach by the best form 
of teaching, which is by doing. 

The greatest personal service institu- 
tion in America should be the public 
school, yet its reputation is such that 
young people who crave careers in per- 
sonal service quite generally think of 
avoiding teaching. Young people seek- 
ing adventure also shun teaching. Any 
young person who wants adventure can 
find it in education; in fact, any creative 
person who enters rural education, in try- 
ing to break free from the traditional 
methods, will find enormous difficulty, 
both unexpected and exciting, and that is 
the essence of adventure. 

All the problems of rural boys and 
gitls which we are discussing should be 


the normal subject matter of the 
and ultimately will be. Most peoy 
primarily imitative, and if a number 
rural schools should effectively n 
situation, many more would | 
Private effort or special organizat 
be justified for research and dem 
tion purposes, but whatever prov 
enough to survive should serve to 1 
ize our public education syste: 
should be included in it. 


IX 

While I have emphasized vo 
training and increased income as | 
rural rehabilitation, I would not 
that point. Vocational education 
economic advancement, important 
are, must not have a monopoly of 
program for rural young people 
nomic education must be a part 
total life outlook, and must be kept 
right proportion to the whole. W<« 
take a lesson in this respect from 
Danish folk schools. They were 
primarily economic, but they helpx 
vitalize and to remake the economi: 
tem of Denmark on a newer and higher « 
plan. I have emphasized vocational! ed 
cation because it seems to me that it 
field that has many possibilities not 
erally recognized. 

Vocational education must be | 
upon certain qualities of character 
cluding interest, persistence, courage, 
the capacity for taking pains. A suc 
ful vocation is not just a present 
“to see how it seems,” but is a life 
slow and patient building. In most « 
munities there are at least a few young 
people who are willing to pay the pr 
for a chance to prepare for a worthw! 
calling. It is with such young peop! 
and with others who would be willing 
with proper guidance, to pay this pric: 
that we should be first of all concerned 
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that by Robert Hoppock in the Janua 


Program: One Way of Doing It,” 
D Kitson 771 


the Februar y number, 


, ” a ' , 
dec att he ” s0t ] 
Education. l be wesent articie, yi 


High School in L : - 
that has been developed in th 
doing tt’’—-another way Dr. And 
her school. Readers will t 
school guidance programs—last m 
in the Fi ldst yn Sci al, Neu 
man shou S } Ww guidance 15 
High School. 


, ; 
guidance theory and practice. 


, 


Such comparisons sl 


HE guidance program of the Abra- 

ham Lincoln High School of Los 

Angeles had its beginning in the 
dissatisfaction of the teachers with the 
formal report card which was in use at 
the time. They were concerned about the 
retention in school of an increasing num- 
ber of boys and girls whom industry had 
formerly absorbed and who, under the 
California compulsory school law, were 
now required to return and remain in 
school. These young people presented the 
problem of how to serve the socially ma- 
ture pupil who is scholastically retarded 
ind mentally limited. And the formal 
report card, in this connection, was not 
of much use. 

Some of the questions discussed were 
these: 

Is there not a mutual obligation for 
teachers as well as for pupils to be honest? 
Can we conscientiously offer these boys and 
girls a course of study which we know can 
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continue setting ort 
which we know that they innot 
to perform, and then 
for not completing these sai 
factorily 

< Ippose that we id + 
their abilities and that they 
level best, what mark 


It we grade them A or B 


ting them live in a fool’s | They 
are not doing work of | : 

they dream of college. Might A 
Of B's be construed as at tion 
college by the schoc If. ont } 


them in return for 


we give 
of C or D, have we even tl 
the tacts It we lv a 
nore brilli: pupil's av not 
likely to becor lis high 
grade, might they not even be tempted to 
cheat and deceive, and hav lly no 
offered them the t atic ) »? 
That is our contention. We are wort 
about all our groups, super-bright 
average. If we |! to hav 
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parents, may we not plan one that will tell 
the facts? We grant that we do not know 
just what we are measuring. Sometimes we 
nearly always we rate ability 
We are not sure whether we always think in 
ry or of growth or of power 


We are sure that personal appearance and 


personality do figure in our estimates uncon 
< lx Br ; . that Y) ] 

sc1ously > we fear that our marks ignore 
the factors that are most important, the goals 
which we hope for them, the velopment 
of initiative and self urection, desirable 


changes in personality, new insights, and a 
ot pil perhaps 
be graded, after all, only in competition with 


himself ? 


sense of values. Should each p 


Such discussions as these among teach- 
ers in department groups and faculty 
meetings were the real beginnings of our 
guidance program. Because of them and 
through them, there grew an increased 
interest in the individual pupil in our 
classes, an insistent need to know some- 
thing of his nature and his powers. This 
growing unrest moved us to constructive 
action. Young people in our school 
should be able, we decided, to demand 
Opportunity for success in school activities 
that would fully engage their interest and 
give them wholesome outlets for all their 
energies. 

IT 

First of all, the training program of 
the school was reorganized in keeping 
with new social functions and processes 
as we saw them. Vocational. social. 
health, and recreational opportunities 
were sought for and listed. The re- 
sources of the school and the community 
were studied to locate opportunities for 
pupil participation in all available types 
of activities. Scattered, uncorrelated units 
of instruction were replaced by continu- 
ing offerings geared to meet the interests 
and powers of the various pupil groups 
of our school community. Social studies 
ceased to be discrete courses in history 
and developed into continuing, working 


laboratories in Social Living, the « 
meanwhile shifting from the mast 
factual content to an understandir 
social scene in a highly interdep« 
society, and the dynamic part play« 
by every individual. 

Separate courses in science gt 
a meaningful three-year unit of G 
Science, adapted to the interests, 
ments, and special aptitudes of th 
enrolled. In this educational reorg 
tion the importance of training for 1 
lated and well supervised leisure v 
ignored. Nor was the mistake conti 
of teaching the pupil how to read 
neglecting to teach him how to find 
cess and satisfaction in play and in \ 
An enriched recreational training 


eram was arranged. Vocational prep 


ness was stressed. The need of 
tional guidance was recognized. Infor 
tion was provided in general groups 
all major types of occupational activ 
and efforts were made to help th 
individually to develop plans in hart 
with his capacities and his interests 
With this reorganized program tl 
port card is still a matter of concern 
suggestion that the formal card be tot 
abandoned was made but this would h 


entailed writing, instead, great numl 
of personal letters which would in 
ably have become stereotyped. Final! 
form was tentatively adopted which n 
ly required checking on the part of 
teacher and which stressed growth (1 
in accepting self-res ponsibility—being 
pendable, controlling oneself, and thin! 
ing for oneself; (2) im doing the ! 
work possible—improving in accura 
enthusiasm, industry, promptness, a: 
quality of accomplishment; and (3) 
sym pathetic understanding of other 
shown by growth in cooperativenc 
sincerity, and courtesy. 

The student body organization pr 
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ther opportunity for participa 


. rning in the field of social theory 6. G 
~ practice. Activities were selected to 
pe t , would allow pupil responsibility own streneths and 
ed for pupil guidance, for pupil growth in him gradually to ident the former 
of individual initiative and self- tot 
V for community leadership of correct the latter 
zener younger in age. Service group 7. Guidat 
such classes counting as 
[wo days are allowed for discus- _ his 
ng the lines of applied psy his ann 
ri ry, two days for actual participation light of his 
rious agencies in school or in tl 
C1 nity, and the remaining day for a ( 
id d sion of experiences in the forn 
} 
wor Ill ( 
, pr Fundamental to the inception of a gui- 
program certain assumptions seem 
They are: 
r 1. ag ida e iS an aid to pupils in 
S fOr king effective use of available offer 
vit gs, activities, and services in the school ( 
p 1 the community—vocational, educa- 
n tional, social, health, and recreational 
. Guidanc depends for ts val \ I 
ie ft the quality of the services it render 
T pon any form of authority or contro] proper trial ti 
{ Iministrat r of | power r 
ber Guidance realizes that the boister- 
ind the sociably inclined may not be tivities 
| tentially troublesome problem 
t the seclusive, the suspicious, and the P rs, | 
t lous need instead all the concern and decision 
(1 ire that the resources of the school can 13. Guida 
fford. tend himself a rding t 
4. Guidance is not prescription nor in the fields of his cl 
| lirection; it is a cooperative enterprise, a 14. Guidance helps the p ' 
liscriminating study of possible alterna- seems not to b ted to | 
und tives which is shared by pupil, parent, and discover other fields of th 
teacher alike. range of his abilit 
5. Guidance offers all necessary infor- 15. Guidance d lop tl 
mation about Opportunities and activities power of sel f f 
within and without the school which the him the responsibility for vement 
0 ollective resources of the school can and for excellence of perfort 
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IV 

The mechanics of guidance can be 
very simple. In the establishment of such 
a service, these suggestions may be found 
helpful: 

1. Use as large a group as can be ef- 
fective in general group guidance, to in- 
form pupils generally about themselves 
and to survey major types of opportunities 
and activities. 

2. Reserve individual counseling for 
consideration of individual problems, ad- 
justments, and planning. 

3. Gain the cooperation of the parents, 
urging upon them the necessity of a frank 
consideration of the pupil's capacities and 
limitations, and the desirability of a con- 
tributing but not determining voice in 
decisions concerning the pupil’s plans. 

4. Establish channels whereby pupils 
may obtain extended information about 
educational, social, civic, vocational, and 
recreational opportunities already dis- 
cussed in group conferences; arrange for 
a community consulting staff, a reserved 
Shelf service in school and community 
libraries, the use of government docu- 
ments, pamphlets, letters, films, and 
visual aids of other kinds, and for talks, 
excursions, etc. 

5. Enlist the resources of the com- 
munity in all possible activities, social, 
educational, vocational, recreational, and 
health, and encourage interest in pupil 
cooperation in community contact service. 

6. Secure the cooperation of adult ser- 
vice clubs with vocational guidance inter- 
ests. Secure assembly speakers and group 
conference leaders. Induce outstanding 
specialists to set aside consulting hours 
for pupils with vocational interests in 
their fields. 

7. Make contacts with trade and pro- 
fessional groups and solicit organization 
bulletins, trade organs, and journals for 
the guidance office. 


8. Consider the guidance progra 
coterminous with the school’s inter 
the individual, beginning when he 
an applicant and extending to t 
service which the high school can ¢ 
advancing the status and interest 
alumni. 

9. Develop the guidance proced 
close cooperation with all teacher 
gaged in guidance work and equat 
responsibility according to their int 
empathies, and professional skill. 

10. Secure and consider all ava 
data on the pupil’s capacities, goals 
terests, and achievements before the 1 
enters the school, is granted a per 
interview, or is permitted to make out 
program of studies. 

11. Share confidential data on p 
only with those who can profitab! 
them for the pupils’ advancement. 

12. Arrange for individual inter, 
as early as possible and as often as 1 
be to help the pupil formulate his p! 


V 

The selection of the guidance teac! 
is perhaps the most important task 
fronting the principal in setting up 
program of guidance. The value of 
guidance program is in direct ratio 
the competency of the group in charg 
Theoretically all teachers so emplo\ 
should be expertly trained in guid 
techniques. Practically there must b 
central personnel committee, consisting 
at least one trained generalist in guidat 
and at least one trained consulting 
cialist in each of the four guidance fi 
health, social, recreational, and vocation 

Other members of the guidance st 
in the Lincoln High School are th 
teachers of Social Living. These teach 
meet their pupils daily for two hours for 
the entire length of each pupil's high 
school life. To a certain degree they may 
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he considered homeroom teachers; but 
hey have the major re sponsibility for the 
sil’s school day and for a continuing 
. dynamic content. Their assignment 
t only an integration of English and 

ial studies but cooperative activity with 
the pupil in finding answers to the prob 
lems of social living. In this effort to 
make life significant for each individual 
’ of Social Living becomes an 
effective guidance officer Actually thes 
teachers develop skill through experience 
However, not all teachers can profitably 


be used as guidance teachers. Their con 


; he 
(Cac bat 


pts of direction, authority, and dis 
may Often the 
more conscientious they are, the more 
lifficulty they find in transferring to the 

pil the right to exercise his own judg 
ment, and in shifting their emphases 
from mastery of skills, techniques, and 
knowledges to the formulation of desir 
able behavior patterns. 

Certain qualifications which seem de 
sirable in the guidance teacher may be 
mentioned: 

1. The guidance teacher should be out- 
standing in personal fitness, as shown by: 
(a) an appreciative understanding of 
people; (b) interest and faith in pupils; 
(c) personal integrity; and (d) social 
adaptability. 

2. The guidance teacher should be 
willing to extend her day to include 
among her personal activities: (a) asso- 
ciation with patrons; (b) community in- 
terests and affiliations; (c) church con- 
tacts; (d) home visits; (e) membership 
in Civic Organizations; (f) social affilia- 
tions; and (g) speaking engagements 

3. The guidance teacher should be 
professionally competent. Her education- 
al practice should be based upon such 
factors as: (a) a democratic theory of 
education; (b) a critical study of the 
community and of the nature of the needs 


be too inflexible. 


- 
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teacher. because tl a 
tratively, cut act >» aed 
barriers: however. a more eff 

is through the teacher w 1 r 


p ipil intimatel 


meets him daily in the classt 
the guidance teacher should t 
in the school, not an outsid 


signed part-time for that purp 
the guidance teacher should ¢ 
continuing relationship with the san 
ynality 


pupils 


except in case of a pers 
conflict which cannot easily be adjusted 
1 


when the guidance teacher should be will 
ing immediately to transfer the p ipil t 


another worker 


VI 
Features of a pre-high school guidan 
program that seem essential are these 
1. Distribution of general information 


b gins before the 
pupil's entrance into the high school. It 


embodies the distribution of m 


to the public. Guidan 
h neces 


sary general information concerning the 


high school, its aims, its regulations, its 
services, and its need of parent coopera 
tion. This distribution can | made 
through various channels: printed par 
phlet: spe ial edit rt } h 
paper olumns in the | | paper 
oral presentation before the Par Teach 
er Association, church grout itribut 
or mar hool ror 
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held regularly during Public School Week 
in the spring and in the fall 


2. Group conferences on Sci ool offer- 


; 
ings to prospective entrants and their 


parents. Aside from the distribution of 
general information to parents and 
pupils, group guidance is offered to 
pupils of the Lincoln High School while 
they are still members of the grade school, 
when they are told of the various offer- 
ings in the school’s training program. 
Pupil participation in this program is al- 
lowed through the Community Contact 
Council, which is described later. 

3. Securing pre liminary information on 
pupils’ traits and needs. At the time of 
this general presentation, the pupil is 
asked to fill out ““A Request for En- 
trance’’ blank. This blank requires the 
approval and the signature of the parent 
and offers an opportunity for comment 
by the parent. This ‘‘written interview,” 
stressing occupational educational prefer- 
ence, is accompanied by the teacher's con- 
fidential statement and occupational fore- 
cast. 

1. Individual counseling of pros pective 
entrants. With the preparation of general 
and of definite group discussion and a 
canvass of the pupil's abilities, powers, 
and interests, the counselor—or contact 
teacher—is ready for the preliminary con- 
ference in which the pupil is helped to 
review the information about the school’s 
offerings, survey his own needs, and 
formulate his tentative plans. 

5. Making the prospective pupil's pro- 
gram. The counselor has before him: 
(a) the pupil’s statement, approved by 
the parent, as to the proposed length of 
the pupil’s school life, his occupational 
expectancies, his dominant interests and 
powers; (b) the teacher’s confidential 
recommendation as to placement in the 
major areas of vocational activities, as to 
special abilities and certain achievements, 


activities, and personality traits 
test data, on reading ability and 
ability. The counselor adds his ow: 
ings resulting from the interview 
With all these contributing data 
counselor tentatively places the p 
a group as nearly homogeneous 
be. The pupil begins his school 
with an occupational goal in view 


he, his former teachers, and his parer 


have agreed upon as best for him. 1 
goal determines how he will busy 
self during two of the six hours 
spending at school each day durir 


Sf 


entire high school course. His 
Living class takes two other hours 
remaining two hours are divided bet 
science and physical education. 


VII 
Finally there comes the organi: 
of the actual high school guidanc 
gram. Its various aspects may be clas 
as follows: 


1. The official induction of the en 


The pupil’s program is sent to him pr 


to his coming to high school. He 
high school with plans all made 
goes at once to his first class and find 
teacher expecting him, student sp 
informed concerning him, books 
work challenging him. He is immediat 
absorbed into the high school stud 
body as a working member. Wh 
is a full-fledged high school pupil, 1 
sure of himself, at the end of th 
week or so, he is officially welcomed 
the student organization. A cerem 
induction into the school at the first 
eral assembly places the new entrant 
respected and important member of 
group, gives him at once both th 
faction of recognition and the privil 
sharing in the school traditions 
sponsibilities 


This formal introduction and wel 


re 
; 





_ 











is followed by: (a) the assignment of a 
hoy and a girl commissioner to sponsor 
the activities and personnel of each of 
the incoming Social Living units; (b) a 
wisit to Social Living classes by the stu- 
dent body president who discusses with 
each ne w group the practices of construc- 

school citizenship and self-responsi- 
lity: (c) welcoming parties; (d) in- 
mate conferences held with members of 
he student personnel committee, as 
ceeded, for encouragement, re-inspiration, 
or challenge to leadership; (e) visits by 
the student body officers to the Social 
Living classes of mewcomers; (f) return 
visits to the commissioner by committees 


tive 
b 
t 
tl 


from those classes. 

2. The recording of personnel data. 
Personnel records are confidential, con- 
tinuous, and available on need. The 
pupil's educational, recreational, social, 
and health history and all testing and 
measurement data are kept up to date on 
an individual cumulative record card. 
They are filed in a central depot, and are 
available only to those whose professional 
equipment makes possible an intelligent 
interpretation of the data and whose ref- 
erence to the data can promote the pupil's 
levelopment. 

3. Utilizing the avenues of group gur- 
mce. Assemblies are the best and sim- 
plest avenues for the distribution of 
general information on the offerings and 
activities of the school and the com 
munity. Other channels for spreading 
general information are: printed matter, 
such as the school newspaper, news bulle- 
tins to pupils and parents, reports of in- 
vestigations, pamphlets of available op 
portunities; visual and pictorial aids, such 
as films, slides, diagrams, graphs, relief 
maps, miniatures; oral presentation, such 
as lectures, symposia, forums, panels by 
pupils, teachers, visitors, or any of these 
in combination; excursions, such as visits 
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to laboratories, museums, factories. set 


vice plants personnel offices, et library 
service, such as reference books. tray 
cases, reserved shelves. t pical bo 

1. Utilizing the ‘dent or 


P wh , 
’ i 7 ; avent } ’ ; oe ’ 


The student body orgal 
High School is an effective training field 
for good citizenship, furnishing oppor 
tunity for a fine type of pract il 
It reaches out into every one of th 
ordinating social ager ; of the district 
making the pupils’ own 
actual laboratory for practice 
Outstanding leaders am 


dents are early identified by their { 


and magnetism. They need not hay 
much social vision, nor any parti 
sense of values, but they and all other 


pupils of fine mental ability are giv 


special training in high ideals of | 
service. In training courses they are gen 


an understanding of group relationships 
and the spirit of teamwork. They ar 
challenged to live together harmoni 

and to cooperate in social activities in 
school and the community. They ar 
given school credit for personnel work 
in school and in the Community Contact 
Council. Among their fellow pupils 


group guidance, they discuss the problems 
of open-minded cooperative citizenship 
Social Living auditorium calls, assemblies 
panel discussions, grade confer 
athletic activities, senior homero 
clubs, and open forums. In individual 
guidance they confer individually 
pupils who need the kindly interest of 
older person along the lines of beha f 
recreation, sociability, self-control, work 
habits, school achievements, leadership 


and social welfar 


Perhaps the most noteworthy servi 


they render is the holding of an open 


forum twice a month during the gym px 
] 


riods, boys and girls separately 
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grievances are aired, evils noted, remedies Concert attendance Needlecraft 
: . Conversation Newspapx 
> . > > > . ) 
) discussed. No teacher is present. The Community drama donee ct 
: numbers are small enough to allow eac h Community games Opera apt fo 
: . x . . Community pageant O tral 
to participate and to offer his contribu- mien a — : a tic 
tion The findings only are officially re- Creative art Outdoor sport fit 
; . . . . s > = ‘ 
ported to the principal. Creative music Painting 
: . . f Creative writing Pantomir 
Through the Community Contact Crocheting Photogra; iy 
| Council the students render assistance in — ~ peaaggee g Qf 
: laries iano pl ; 
branch library control; they endeavor to Dramatics Shee writ fi 
. . >, ; » 
enrich the program of the city play- ee er sar mag th 
: ’ = mbproidery oultry 
: grounds; they teach Sunday School Ensemble playing Puppetry yi 
: : rent wap fl 
; classes: they sponsor boy or girl scout nas sonoqgam —— . cl 
: : : . . xcursions Juiit mak 
groups in the elementary schools of the Flower arrangement Badin a 
district; they furnish material to the local Blower SrOWINg Radio mal I 
: , : Folk dancing air 
| ; . t 
newspapers; they ablish a closer rela- Folk music Readias ; 
tionship between the school and the com- aor ning —- € 
, . solf Fiction 
munity; they present to the community Graphic arts Histor t 
programs representative of the work done rem , — as 
. irmonica playing Newspar 
in school; and they share in the cultural Hiking Non-fct 
and recreational advantages that the ~ nae We playing — 
: c . ousehold accounting oetry 
school may receive from or create with Indian lore eon senibin 
the community. They are guidance of- Indoor games Scenario © 
. ‘ : tine - fl Instrument lessons Scout dir 
ficers of no mean ability. Their youth, Interior decoration Scrap-hook 
their energy, their desire to serve is Interpretive d ncing Sewing 
. , . : Jewelry making Singing 
equalled only by their sincerity and the Journalism Sketching | 
good will they engender. Kyak making par | 
“= a i 2 . Knitting Snowsho 
>. Enlisting subject teachers in the Landscape gardening Soccer 
chool’s training program as agents in Leather work Social dan 
, . ; Lecture attendance Social welt 
Ors h ouvidave » 1. 
StOu p guidance. Health, social, and rec Letter writing Social usage 
reational guidance subjects fall naturally Mineralogy Stage craft 
; ; . ee. Miniature making Design 
) > y . , . . . t 
into the group discussion of the various Model buildings lighting 
school offerings. A number of _ these. Aeroplanes Miniatu 
, : . ; Coaches Stamp c 
id he ' oe am} 
listed below, are often curricular and co Besines onan ge 
curricular activities, and might yield rich Ships Stunts 
: . . i — Motio pictur appre- Sundav scl 
returns as possible leisure-time activities = *y e af r ay é 
i co : ‘ 2 . atiotr it1o 
for immediate and for adult living. Motion picture opera- Table gai 
tion Tennis 
Aeronautics Butterfly collecting Motor repau and main Tie and d\ 
Aesthetic dancing Camera tenance Toboggan 1 





Archeology 
Archery 

Art appreciation 
Astronomy 


Band instruments 


Baseball 
Basketball 
Batik 
Bees 


Book binding 
Branch library service 
Breeding pets 


Cabinet making 
Camp cooking 
Camp making 
Ceramics 

( heckers 

Chess 

Choice of camp sites 
horus singing 
hurch service 

ivic participation 
lub organizations 
Collecting coins 


( 
( 
( 
( 


Musi appreciation 
Nature—collecting 
Nature craft 
Nature hikes 
Nature lore 


6. Individual counseling. The ind 


Vegetable £ 


‘ 


Visiting frien 


Voice cults j 
Volley ball 
Weaving 


ual conference takes place because 


pupil is conscious of need or is “referr 


to the counselor. 
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In the case of the pupil who seeks the isfying activity. Privileges. it has b 
counselor, the main problems are often found, need not be withheld for mi 
found to concern occupational opportuni- deeds. Punishment adapted to the nort 
ties (“Is there a job for me? How dol! individual may be administ 
find it?’’) and occupational uncertainty pupil who is already proper 
(“What is my work in the world?’’). socially needs scant correction either 
Frequently there are the varied problems rebuke for th past or i challenge for 
of adolescent sex life and emotional dif- the future 
ficulties due to conditions at home. Upon 7. Vocational cui 


the solution of these problems depends to choose wisely a 

youth’s happiness and health. Unless the information is offer 
counselor is willing and eager to share in tivities and openings 
a mutual deliberation of these vital prob- groupings, and tra 
lems, is willing to join adult experience well as new methods 


to youth’s inexperience, to help youthful ties. Varieties of rs in t f 
energies find release in constructive ac- world of service are discyssed. Disad 
tivities, the guidance program, however tages and advantages are f 
sincere, touches only the material needs. obtain in each vo 

The “referred” interview is an infor- that may be expected, t 
mal interview in which the counselor for advancement 
(a) tries quickly to gain rapport, (b) is are essential, and the | 
willing to follow the pupil’s thinking Then after a suri f self 
even though it wanders purposely or un- tentative goal is determined. 1 
onsciously, (c) leads the conversation may change; it often does. Ey 
adroitly back to the purpose of the con- ter the pupil is given a ft 
ference, (d) helps the pupil review the to decide. In the big gener 


available data and decide upon a basis of _ tional groupings of | 
judicial consideration, (e€) summarizes arts, and the prof 


the findings of the conferences, and (f) to find that he is placed 
plans, if necessary, for a follow-up in- achievements in one of f 
terview. those of creative talent ) 
The discipline conference is also a “re- nority; (c) the averag 
ferred interview.’ The treatment of the (d) the deficients 
maladjusted pupil follows a similar tech- If the pupil is placed in tt 
nique. Here study is required to compre- ing, on the judgment of the teacher 
hend the problem which is the occasion yet is eager to continue, h pern 
for the interview; and sympathy and re- to do so. The teacher's judg 


direction are essential on the part of the wrong; the pupil 
counselor. Kenneth Scudder calls the himself; and then, too, any initial exper 
problem boy a boy with a problem. Dis- ence should be exploratory, and failur 
cipline becomes the cooperative relation- in it should not cause undue d 

ship of pupil and guidance teacher in the ment. If the pup 
effort to uncover the underlying causes something that meet 
of the pupil’s trouble, and if possible to growing self, he is findir 
remove them and to substitute for the of success in spite of his 


wrong-doing a more meaningful and sat- desirable objectives and standards. In th 
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case, the counselor may arrange that the 
pupil, unconscious of the fact that a 
change in occupational direction is being 
subtly suggested to him, is given another 
opportunity to test himself, to make a 
decision, to judge its value, and to initiate 
his action. 

A case in point. Many a girl comes to 
school desirous of becoming a private 
secretary. The real motive may be a de- 
sire to marry the boss and live in affluence 
ever after. No matter how imperfect the 
girl’s speech, how unpromising her ap- 
pearance, she is nevertheless started off 
with Everyday Business, a laboratory 
course in simple principles of economics, 
job ethics, and vocational information. 
But at the same time, if she is manifestly 
unfitted for such service, she may be en- 
rolled also in power-machine work, mil- 
linery, cookery, dressmaking, or beauty 
culture. Nearly always by the end of the 
second semester, and always by the end 
of the third, the would-be secretary elects 
of her own free will the field in which 
she has found herself successful and 
competent. 

In the eleventh and the twelfth years, 
definite emphasis is placed on occupa- 
tional preparedness and local opportuni- 
ties. Intensive training is given in clerical 
and personal service, trade, and technical 
classes. 

During Public School Week in the 
autumn and the spring semester, the as- 
sembly schedule permits a series of ten 
vocational conferences. Outstanding men 
and women in the community are able to 
address small groups of interested boys 
and girls without being unduly burdened. 
Suggestions as to content and objective 
treatment are given the speakers at the 
time of their acceptance of the invitation. 


} 


8. Remedial social welfare. In th 
days of serious economic crisis, the young 
people in our school often need fina: 
help in securing necessary and proper 
clothing, medical services, medicin¢ 
chanical health appliances, transportat 
and school supplies. To safeguard t! 
pride, this aid must be given gracio 
and privately; to safeguard their 
respect, a return in services should be ar 
ranged; to safeguard the public fur 
adequate investigation must be made 
to safeguard the dispensing officer, 
curate accounts should be kept, open for 
investigation and officially audited. 

9. Placement. Placement 
practically at a standstill since the depres 
sion, except for Saturday jobs, work as 
mother’s helper, and employment in t! 
holiday rush. But a follow-up is main. 
tained of all vocationally trained alums 
and opportunities for advancement are 
given them through further training 
the school, or even, if necessary, by meat 
of correspondence. 


SELVICé 


VIII 

In conclusion, it may be said that the 
principal in starting a guidance program 
must conceive it in terms of a democrat 
philosophy and build it into the school 
on that basis. The additional machinery 
may be simple, the expense negligib! 
but a shift is imperative in the attitude 
of the teacher or counselor in charge from 
one of authority and control to an im 
personal but gracious desire to be of set 
vice. Thus youth may be helped to survey 
his problems, form a basis for judgment 
make his own decision, accept respons! 
bility for his own thinking, and so b 
prepared for active participation in 
operative citizenship. 


_ 
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‘A FOUR-SQUARE PROGRAM 


Guidance Aims and Methods in a University High School 
R. A. HINDERMAN 





al 
a smnengmnpins : 
PRC —— --—--- ewe 
Thou gh the guidance prograr i H f 
University of Wisconsin 1s not based ’ 
activities, it may make some claim to ad 4 ] 
there 15 provision for leadership a j 
croup advisement, jor Curricular guidance a 
conducting of ex periments At the re 
V ocational Guidance Associati 2 ii All 7 ( 
Guidance Committee of the Wis¢ High Sci 
Midance work in operation in I} re i} 
plea wre in presenting his paper ay ed ry 
HE four special features of the I] 
guidance program of the Wiscon There are to be five gr puj 
sin High School embrace, first, in all who begin a yhon d com 
curriculum modification; secondly, home- plete their high ; ding 
room advisement; thirdly, teaching occu- to the modified curriculut . O 
pational information through regular group began last year, anot! if 
school subjects; and finally, the broad- gan this year, and new gr 
casting of guidance information. added in the three succeedin urs. Th 
With regard to curriculum modifica- performance of puy gh 
tion, the Wisconsin High School is one school and in leg ympared 
of a selected group of schools now con- with that of others of lar ty. Th 
ducting an eight-year experiment in this pupils in these groups take ition 
field under the auspices of the Progressive for one hour a w an iddition 
Education Association. The general ob- work about one ir and a i 
jective of the experiment is the improve- nd outside preparation 
ment of the secondary school curriculun The objectives of the “] tor 
Two specific objectives are recognized College Life and for Vo stant 
One is the provision for intellectual afc, first, to develop a K 
growth through the mastery of electi ground and a method of st 
subjects in the regular curriculum. The tions; and second] t 
other is the development of adjustment effective art 
skills through pupil participation in four school and ¢ 
re constants: education for health, ed The pupils aj - ;' 
cation for the use of leisure, education for of acquit v 
community living, and education for « from tl 
lege life and for vocations. The Pupils being « f 
called “Education for College Life and gaining \ I 
for Vocations” is the special respon been selected 
bility of the guidance cabinet. lems of w 
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OCCUPATIONS 


taught methods of studying occupations 
so that they may discover for themselves 
information about the leading occupa- 
tions of our country. 

Since it is unfair to assume that there 
is only one occupation for which each 
individual is fitted, the pupil is taugh 
techniques of self-appraisal which will 
enable him to discover in general those 
occupations which have requirements he 
can fulfil. 

The wise choice of a college can be 
made only after the pupil's capacity to 
handle certain jobs has been ascertained, 
his personality traits have been consid- 
ered, the value of a college education has 
been discussed, and his financial status is 
known. Bridging the gap between high 
school and college is being attacked on 
the long-term plan. As early as the soph- 
omore year a study is made of college 
catalogs. General ideas of the specific 
training that colleges are best prepared 
to offer and of high school subjects 
deemed important are developed so that 
electives in high school can be chosen 
effectively. 

Fundamental learning skills are mea- 
sured and deficiencies are noted. Abilities 
of special value at the college level are 
carefully analyzed and needed instruction 
is provided. Pupils investigate the situ- 
ations and problems common to college 
life and then pool their judgments in 
group discussions. 

The plan for the three years of voca- 
tions study may be outlined as follows: 


GRADE X 

AIM: To develop a vocational background 
with special reference to the consumer's 
viewpoint. 

PUPIL ACTIVITIES: 

Survey of occupations, through visita- 
tion, reading occupational literature, seeing 
movies, hearing outsiders report, giving oral 
reports, and charting industrial relationships. 


Self-appraisal, through analysis of 
al qualifications and vocational require 
and the matching of abilities with re 
ments. 

Survey of college catalog liter 
and interviews on the subject with 
students and professors. 


GRADE XI 
Aim: To improve fundamental | 
skills for present and future needs 


PUPIL ACTIVITIES 

Survey of skills, through taking 
reading, handwriting, computation 
spelling, and considering the possibil 
remedial work. 

Development of skills, through pr 
work involving mechanical drawing, s} 
ing, lettering, blueprinting, mimeogray 
typing, statistics, and graph making 


GRADE XII 
AIM: To effect a more adequate arti 
tion between high school and college 


PUPIL ACTIVITIES: 

Investigation of sources of informat 
outside of the school, through visitation ; 
personal interviews with officials of librari 
archives, museums, industrial laboratori: 
business establishments, and governmenta 
agencies, 

Analysis of college study practice: 
through taking notes in college lectures, out 
lining references, and organizing individual 
investigations. 

Investigation of special problems, throug! 
the study of elementary psychology, the 
preparation of time budgets, and the analysis 
of the apportioning of funds necessary for 
a college education. 


The preceding plan of study for grades 
ten, eleven, and twelve is presented func- 
tionally by means of the problem ap- 
proach, with profuse illustrations from 
actual life in order to prepare pupils for 
college life and for vocations. 

Every attempt is being made to hav 
the Wisconsin High School faculty appre 
ciate that the educational, occupational! 
and social adjustment services are the spe 
cial responsibility of the school. The de 
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emphasis which is placed upon 
| 


t ispects of guidance in the ca ol 


lividual, the group, or the school as 
. is determined by a continuous 
study of advisement needs. This survey 

lucted by the homeroom advisers 


is cond 
who operate as a committee with the 
wunselor of boys as chairman. The prin- 
cipal’s leadership is a vital factor in the 
success Of faculty participation in the 
guidance program. This is exemplified in 
the responsibility he assumes as one of 
three members of the school’s guidance 
cabinet. With the counselor of girls and 
the counselor of boys, and with occasional 
assistance from other staff members, he 
deals with special problems of guidance 
as they arise. 
Ill 

The second feature of the guidance 
program is that of homeroom advise- 
ment. The three types cf adjustment 
already mentioned are specifically pro- 
vided for in the homeroom organization 
as follows: 

Educational adjustment services deal with 


pupils’ choices of curricula, courses, and 
teachers, as well as the problem of individ- 


} ual progress in subject mastery as predicted 


by the Ryan disparity technique. 

Occupational adjustment services deal with 
the problems of developing a vocational 
background, methods of studying occupa- 
tions, techniques of self-analysis, and with 
the matching of individual abilities and oc- 
cupational requirements in making con- 
sidered choices. 

Social adjustment services deal with the 
personality problems of individuals, the 
leadership and followership aspects of group 
participation in activities, leisure-time hobby 
interests, and general social skills. 


Two types of guidance are provided 
for pupils throughout their school course. 
The first of these is individual advise- 
ment about beginning the school year, 
closing the school year, the use of vaca- 
tion periods, participation in student gov- 
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PROGRAM 


Grade VII Orient 
Grade VIII Leis re 


Grade XI Anal) 


cial s] 
Grade XII Next 
vocatior 
The function of the h f plan i 
individual and group advisement, and 
that of the homeroom adviser is serving 
as school parent 
The teaching of occupational informa 


tion through regular school subjects is the 
third feature of the program. At W1 
consin High School, all homeroom ad 
visers are subject teachers, but the oppo 
site is not true. Personal contacts be 
tween teachers and pupils are considered 
so important to the success of the gur- 
dance program that a plan for teaching 
occupational information as a part of the 
regular classroom work has been devised 

Teachers recognize and emphasize the 
relationships of their subjects to the suc- 
cessful pursuit of various vocations Oral 
and written composition assignments em- 
ploy vocational subject matter; group visi- 
tation is employed as a means of giving 
direct occupational information; and the 
librarian exhibits occupational literature 
at certain specified periods for purposes 
of arousing the vocational curiosity of the 
pupils. 

We have found that it is desirable to 
have each pupil during his high school 
course get some knowledge of the major 
divisions of occupations. The amount of 
information which a pupil gets about any 
occupation depends upon his interests as 











OCCUPATIONS 


manifested by the majors and minors 
which he chooses to follow. From the 
brief analysis of the curriculum, it is clear 
how a pupil majoring in one division of 
school work would secure occupational 
information different from that which he 
would receive if his majors and interests 
were different. 

A double objective in teaching occu- 
pational information as a part of the 
regular class instruction is sought: first, 
to develop pupils’ occupational perspec- 
tive; and secondly, to improve pupils’ 
abiding interests in learning. Following 
is the plan of procedure for pupil investi- 
gations and written reports which is used 
at Wisconsin High School: 

1. A week is set aside for purposes of 
emphasizing occupational information. 

2. A bulletin outlining the week's pro- 
gram is sent to each teacher. 

3. High school pupils are given classified 
lists of occupations on the first day of the 


week. 
4. A Vocational Information Assembly 


program is presented. 

5. Pupils in their English classes on the 
last day of the week select the occupations 
which they will study 

6. During this week teachers show the 
many vocational connections which their 
subjects have. 

The second step is the procedure in 
studying the occupation and writing the 
report, which is as follows: 

1. The librarian exhibits vocational liter- 
ature. 

2. Staff teachers confer with pupils who 
are seeking information. 

3. Pupils write the reports as a part of 
their English work three weeks after the 
occupation is chosen. 

4. Oral reports are given in 
classes. 

The classroom teachers with the coop- 
eration and direction of the English de- 
partment are thus enabled to carry out the 
plan of teaching occupational informa- 
tion as a part of regular school subjects. 


related 





The fourth outstanding featur 
Wisconsin High School guidance p, 
gram has extension service as its objec 
Perhaps the most interesting phase of 
extension service for parents and pup 
is the broadcasting of vocational inform; 
tion programs. This was sponsored | 
our guidance cabinet at the request of ; 
special committee of the State Paren 
Teacher Association. 

Dramatizations, throbbing with the 
terest of real life situations, have wee) 
been presented to show how peop 
actually handle problems of a related 
cupational nature. The objective of th: 
last broadcast series, for example, was 
survey interesting points in the vari 
occupational fields. Enough specifi 
formation was given during each broad 
cast so that interested persons could | 
gin a little private investigation leading 
to answers to their own questions. Par 
in the programs were taken by adults wit 
tested voices and some interest in dr 
matics, and such subjects were incorpo- 
rated in the series as Selecting a Car 
The Lure of Merchandising, Anaesthes 
and Outings and Inns. 





IV 

To summarize this discussion of 
Wisconsin High School guidance pr 
gtam it seems of importance to call 
tention to the fact that the program 
organized on the principles of adeq 
and simplicity, and that it provides 
adjustment services, leadership and 
ordination by the principal; individual 
and group advisement by the homeroom 
advisers; curricular guidance by the teac! 
er-counselors; and special services and 
conducting of experiments by the 
dance cabinet. It is interesting to not 
that guidance holds a much more prom 
inent position in this new experiment 
curriculum than it ever held in the old 
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1ase Of oyr| The Anecdotal Method of Personal Analysis 
ind py 
| inf tn BI N D. Woop 
Msored } = 
WuUeST Of é 5 
— ‘Tt Frew —— Orr 
th # In the April 1934 issue of Occupations, the Vocational Guidane 
ris Magazine appeared a significant article by Ben D. Wood and F. S. Beer 
ve We under the title, “The Major Strategy of Guidance.” T/ 
V peor and forcefully challenged the traditional mass method é‘ 
elated pointing out that they are in conflct with the aims and id 
re of tional and vocational guidance. The philosophy of guida must per 
' meate the entire educational system if guidance itsel} 
-> Was t . . 
o and if, indeed, there is to be opportunity of applying effectively t 
Variou available methods and techniques of guidance. In The Educational Re 
ecifi ord for October 1934, Dr. Wood further discusses t/ m 1 
h broad reference to teacher training and curriculum adjustment, and takes up 
ould | considerable length the question, “What the minimum informat 
prerequisite to hopeful guidance work and how may it be secured 
lead ¢ : hb, f } 
-_. wo questions in one, both of them relating to information about th 
. Par individual child. Dr. Wood describes the nature, content, and use of 
ilts the cumulative educational record form sponsored by the American Coun 
in dr cil on Education, and gives a case history for illustration. Then he 
— on to a description and discussion of what he calls the “the aneca 
( method of personal analysis”—in answer to the second part of the que 
. tion which be raises. How this method has been applied in the Rochester 
stn¢ New York, Mechanics Institute is told in that part of his Educational 
Record article which has been adapted for publication here 
. T HAS become a verbal commonplace quality of information which ts ind: pen- 
oO! : ; , 
among leaders that vocational gui- sable for immediate adjustment and long- 
€ ner é : é ) 
I dance is inextricably bound up with term educational and vocational guidance 
ol » and partly dependent upon educational The kind of information needed in the 
rai ‘ ’ , 
guidance, and that both educational and schools about boys and girls for the pur- 
%. vocational guidance are in the last analy- poses of guidance cannot be secured of 
F sis dependent upon the comprehensive- used under conditions which make gut- 
id Bea 
ness, accuracy, and significance of the in- dance a fifth wheel of the educational cart 
Vidu e ° ‘ . 
formation that is secured on each pupil Nothing less than basic changes in the 
} as a growing individual. It appears, fundamental philosophy and admuinistra- 
© however, that counselors in their normal tion of our schools, and nothing less than 
) 
guidance practice do not have an adequate a complete reorientation of our teachers 
= conception of, and are not making ade- regarding the hierarchy of their duties 
. } quate efforts to bring about, the funda- will suffice to realize the ideals of educa- 
mental changes in our educational sys- tional and vocational guidance. The basi 


tem which are prerequisite to securing 
and using that minimum amount and 
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changes required are clearly implied in 
the justly famous statement of Professor 
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Morrison to the effect that teachers should 
spend half their time studying their pu- 
pils as growing individuals, and the rest 
of their time doing what that study in- 
dicates is desirable and necessary. 

The type of fundamental reorganiza- 
tion and reorientation which is needed 
may be illustrated from the recent history 
of Mechanics Institute in Rochester, New 
York. Under the leadership of President 
John A. Randall, and with the consulting 
and advisory aid of W. W. Charters and 
R. W. Tyler, the faculty have been trans- 
formed from a group of teachers of sub- 
ject matter into a group of leaders of 
youth. Their leadership is based on a 
continuing study of their pupils as indi- 
viduals who have personal and social as 
well as academic and vocational prob- 
lems. These teachers use all available 
sources of information about pupils, in- 
cluding intelligence, aptitude, interest, 
and achievement tests; but the source 
which has been exploited more fully 
than in any other school of my acquain- 
tance, and the one to which I wish to 
call particular attention, is the personal 
anecdote. The use made of the anecdote 
at Mechanics Institute is what I shall ven- 
ture to call the anecdotal method of per- 
sonal analysis. 

II 

The essential nature of the anecdotal 
method of personal analysis consists of at 
least four important procedures which 
must be carefully distinguished. 

1. Observing conduct. The first of 
these procedures is the persistent and con- 
tinuing observation of the conduct of the 
pupil, in and out of the classroom, by all 
the teachers and school officers who reg- 
ularly or occasionally come into contact 
with him. 

2. Recording observations. The second 
procedure is that of making a record of 
each significant observation in terms that 


are as concrete and objective as Possil 
and the filing of these records in s 
convenient manner so that they ma, 
systematically assembled and studied 
the central office. The qualification ¢ 
each observation should be “signifi 
is inescapable and implies that the su 
of the anecdotal method, like the 

of teaching, depends in the last 
upon the intelligence, training, and 
ment of the teachers. In practi 
danger is not that the files will be 
with voluminous but useless anecd 
but that the teachers will record too { 
of their observations because they ca: 
always recognize their significance 
time, or recall them later when their 
tribution to the growing picture of 
growing pupil would be easily det 
The general rule for this part of the 
cedure is that teachers should rec 
every instance of conduct which attr 
their attention, favorably or unfavora! 
or which seems to them characterist 
the pupil. Teachers must be constant 


reminded of the fact that an observat 


which is not recorded is usually irrets 
ably lost. A helpful rule in ind 
teachers into this method of pers 
analysis is that each teacher should r 
at least one anecdote on each pupil « 
week. The observations may run 
the whole gamut of conduct, from 
formance in class work and manners 
the classroom, in the cafeteria, and on | 
athletic field, to personal appearai 
style of clothing, and excessive use of 
metics. The supreme objective in tl 
part of the procedure is fidelity to 
conduct concretely observed, and 
avoidance of concealing the observed « 
duct under meaningless inferences. 
ferences and general judgments are \ 
if based on an adequate sampling of 
duct, but are rarely valid, or even mea 
ingful, if based on a single observati : 
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+ on a succession of observations of a 
single observer. For long-term guidance 
purposes an intelligible record of the 
basis of an inference is vastly more help- 
ful than the inference itself.’ 

Consider, for example, the ambiguities 
f the rating “‘undependable” which a 
teacher gave to three pupils w ho went on 
a picnic instead of keeping a Friday after- 
Joon appointment w ith her. The facts as 
ater recorded by the supervisor were as 
follows: 

Pupil A, efter unsuccessfully trying to 
cancel the appointment by telephone, ar- 
rived 15 minutes late, found teacher 
gone, and then rejoined the picnickers. 

Pupil B, failing in efforts to cancel ap 
pointment by telephone, went to picnic, 
ind apologized to teacher Monday morn 
ing 

Pupil C went on picnic Friday after- 

on, making no effort to cancel appoint- 
ment. On Monday morning, told teacher 
severe headache had prevented keeping 
ippointment Friday afternoon. 

The differences among the educa- 
ional problems of these three pupils 1l- 

strate strikingly both the inaccuracy 
and the constructive limitations of infer- 
ences based on limited observation and 
xpressed in terms of such generalizations 
is “undependable.” Teachers, no less 
than people in general, are prone to make 
and record such “snap judgments’’ and 
to rely on them for remedial guidance far 
beyond their real meaning or reliability 
On the other hand, it is undoubtedly tri 
that sometimes teachers may make valu- 
able inferences and have insights under 
the 


Lie 


immediate stimulus of observed con- 
luct which are eminently worth record: 


a Ip} 
pp. 53-64. President Robertson 
Summary of the studies of the §S h-« 
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Personality Ratings was in a large m« 
toundation on which the Mechanics In 
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mixture of incommensurables, and is 
often only but a little more reliable or 
meaningful than any one rater’s judg- 
ment. 

In the anecdotal method, on the other 
hand, the teachers and observers are not 
asked to make inferences or judgments 
individually, but to make records of con- 
crete conduct which they have observed. 
These concrete observations are all pooled 
and analyzed, and their indications are in- 
vestigated and discussed before any in- 
ferences or interpretations are attempted. 
Judgments resulting from this procedure 
are much more likely to be reliable and 
meaningful than are the statistical aver- 
ages of the same number of ratings by 
judges who arrive at their ratings inde- 
pendently, without discussion, and with 
no knowledge of the pupils except their 
own individual observations In the 
anecdotal method the teachers are not 
mere gatherers of anecdotes: their powers 
of interpretation and judgment are used, 
but in a more effective way, because their 
judgments are based on al/ the recorded 
observations of ai] the teachers, plus their 
own unrecorded impressions.* The sharp 
separation of the process of gathering 
evidence from the process of interpreting 
that evidence, the basing of the inter- 
pretations and judgments on aij the evi- 


2 We cannot here offer any comment on the 
“descriptive type method of indicating and 
recording judgments which was devised by E. R 
Smith and the Committee on Records and Reports 
of the Progressive Education Association, and 
which is being tried out in some of the schools 
participating in the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion eight-year experiment. Suffice it to say here 
that there is no conflict between the ‘‘descriptive 
type” and anecdotal methods; on the contrary, 
the latter is the ideal foundation for the former 
Dr. Smith's method is designed to afford many of 
the values of the anecdotal method as far as is 
possible without actually collecting the anecdotes, 
and promises much in the direction of releasing 
us from the vagueness of the older rating scales 
on abstract qualities. Information concerning the 
“descriptive type’’ method may be secured from 
E. R. Smith, Beaver Country Day School, Chest- 
nut Hill, Massachusetts 





dence collected by many observers 

a considerable period of time, and 
constant availability of the recorded 
dence for revising interpretations and 
tecting trends of development, are th 
sential features of the anecdotal met 





of personal analysis. 

4. Remedial treatment. Perhaps 
principal advantage of the anc 
method is its greater usefulness in 
practical work of helping young p 
to become better and happier citi: 
This advantage derives mainly from 
fact that it deals primarily with conct 
conduct, and that in the interpretative pr 
cedure judgment and rating of the 
on abstract general qualities are natur 
and almost inevitably subordinated 
comprehensive and unbiased descri, 
in terms of concrete conduct and tre: 
of development. Favorable features 
desirable trends are just as specifi 
recorded as unfavorable features, and the 
fact that the favorable features are kno 
to all the teachers frequently gives 
teachers a constructive attitude and 
proach to individual problems that w 
otherwise be difficult or impossible. If 
teachers only know that Pupil A 
“rated"’ very low in honesty and truthf 
ness, there is usually very little that ca 
be done about it; but if they know that 
his lies are confined to inventing imag 
inative excuses for tardiness, and his d 
honesty to “losing” library books, ther« 
is neither cause for very serious concern 
nor lack of promising ways in which t 
approach the pupil with a view to d 
veloping better habits. 


Ill 
The most effective way for gaining an 
understanding of how the anecdotal 
method works in practice is to visil 
Mechanics Institute. I cannot present 
here the full anecdotal record of even on¢ 
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ver pil who has graduated at Mechanics In-_ tion): pt 
Nd titute. I shall, however, present a few school paper 
ded lected excerpts from one pupil's record 

llustrate the character of the anec- (prior to init 
s and the use that was made of them 1e made very poor first impr 
nside ring this illustration, the reader cause of f hb} 


ist bear in mind that it is taken from vivid mak 





e th lote 


earliest efforts at Mechanics Institute ever, and showed } 

levelop the anecdotal method, and that summary H 
even so it does not fairly represent either |! 
Y€0} the method or the Institute, because some 
f the most interesting and representative 
om t ses in the files could not be presented 
oncrete within the limitations of this paper. Some 
th anecdotes include inferences as Thinking abilit 


ve pr I ese 
th ont 


Dut well as concrete observations: in more re- This ts all t 
tural, nt case records, the teachers have suc- Student B at the end of her fi 
1 4 eded in attaining a sharper separation Mechanics Institut 
7 between recorded observations and re 1ethod was introd 1 at 
tre rded inferences. Mf her second year. Th 
Student B. Background record. Home erpts are only a few of th 
father in coal business; mother at home illuminating observatior 
rd the 1 ill; big family of brothers and sisters; ing 
brought up in coal town—under 10,000 pate Observer Anecdote R 
the population. Education: high school grad- Sept. Super t 
oe te plus one year night school in college 
1 town where she worked: best work in 
Ii mathematics, English, and history; excel 
A ent high school record. Extra-curricular Sept 
hf ctivities in high school: dramatics, bas ’ 4 
ket ball, tennis. sketching, writing, Ep 
that vorth League. Experience (at entrance ) + 
9 ne year selling, one year clerical work | 
Keferences (at entrance): outstandingly 
favorable in all respects. Age (at en 
trance): 20. 
h to Classification examinations (at 
} rance): Local percentile ratings v 
Army Alpha, 72; A-S Reaction, 96 
Mathematics, 75: Reading speed, 44; 
iding accuracy. 87 
Scholastic Record (at graduation): all 


tal tinals honor grades except for one normal 
‘ i 


‘sit 3tade. Cooperative job (record at gra 


tee 


ition): consistently excellent reports 
ne Extra-curricular activities (at gradua 
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Mar. Teacher Came to me for additional ad- 
vice on overcoming characteris- 
tics which make students dislike her. She took 
a difficult assignment in color and design which 
involvea doing a costume analysis and prescrip- 
tion for a classmate who seemed antagonistic to 
her. She is doing a good job of it 
Apr Teacher 7 She 
portunity to 
work out their share of group assignments 
May Teacher 7 She has been able to make 
students understand that she is 
not so much self-centered as ambitious. She has 


Zives other students Op- 
discuss and to 


gained their cooperation and confidence 

May Teacher 8 In the sorority, has become 
the person (next to the presi- 

dent) to whom people turn for suggestions, as- 

sistance, and leadership. This is true of those who 

at first resented her. 

The supervisors’ composite summary of 
the second year’s behavior record is as 
follows: Ambitious, enthusi- 
astic; high ideals; keen, active mind; 
recognizes limitations and works on 
them; highstrung emotionally, but does 
not fly off at a tangent; sensitive; marked 
initiative in class discussion; is learning 
not to monopolize the conversation; has 
clever ideas which she can execute; has 
worn down antagonism of classmates by 
skilful attack on the problem but with no 
lowering of ideals or quality; unfortunate 
mannerisms suggest too easy familiarity; 
needs more quiet dignity; shows care and 
improving judgment in her efforts; will- 
ing to cooperate in every way; applies her 
studies with unusual skill; has won a real 
victory in showing that she is not self- 
centered and that she is fully cooperative; 
works with unstinted effort; employment 
record fine. 

The third year behavior record includes 
the following anecdotes: 


sincere, 


Date Observer Anecdote Record 


Oct. Teacher 1 Has completely conquered her 
habit of answering every ques- 
tion. She has an answer ready for every question 
but never volunteers it until others have had a 
chance. 

Nov. Supervisor Came to my house (without 
previous arrangement); after 
discussing an assignment, told me that one of the 
girls had been talking very unpleasantly about her 
to the other girls. After a long discussion of the 





problem she agreed to laugh at it, real 
ridiculous the accusations were. Her attit w 
she left seemed healthy and promising 
Discussed with me | 
sonal problems, includ 
tagonisms which she arouses and her 
matic tendencies. Warned her to watch t 
impression of artificiality and insincerity; t 
tell her story, not to act it. 


Mar Supe rvisor 


The supervisors’ composite summary 





Student B’s anecdotal record for her third 
and final year in Mechanics Institute is 
follows: Very cooperative; prepare 
work consistently and conscienti: 
work of steady, superior quality, both 
classes and on the job; thinks quickly a: 
deeply; active in discussion; ambitious t 
get all she can from her work; improving 
in tact and ease in getting along with pe 
ple; very practical point of view, son 
times even hard; original and iniereste 
in new ideas. 

Student B’s present job, one year after 
graduation, is that of assistant to a r 
sponsible executive in a large organiza 
tion. Her work involves responsibilities 
in several parts of the chain system. She 
is making a marked success of her work 
and is well liked. 

In reviewing these excerpts from this 
student’s 30-page file of anecdotes, Dr 
Tyler makes the following significant 
comments: 


Here is a student whose academic ability 
and scholarship is excellent. Ordinarily 
schools would not concern themselves wit! 
giving her any particular guidance. Yet her 
records show that she is hampered greatly ir 
her effectiveness and her happiness by her 
inability to develop cordial relations with her 
fellow students. These few quotations from 
the record merely indicate what is more 
clearly depicted in the record as a whole 
This record, representing as it does the ob 
servations of several instructors over a period 
of time, gives a more accurate picture of this 
student’s problem than any isolated impres 
sion of individual instructors. The value of 
this record in diagnosis is made clear when 
contrasted with the attempt to rate the st 
dent's traits, where each rater attempts 
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infer traits from a limited segment of experi- 


ence with the student. 


The continuing record provides oppor- 
tunity to check and revise the constructive 
efforts applied to help this student in over- 
coming her difficulties and to determine 
their efficacy. The increased effectiveness 
and happiness of the student, as a result of 

long-continued and carefully checked 
remedial treatment, is clearly suggested by 
the record. 


IV 
Another case which illustrates the kind 

of personal guidance and assistance facili- 
tated by the anecdotal method is that of 
Student K. In September 1932, this stu- 
dent entered Mechanics Institute in the 
Retailing Department. He was 18 years 
of age and his ranking on the intelligence 
test fell at the 72nd percentile. All of 
the information concerning his back- 
ground was favorable and he had made 
an acceptable record in his high school 
work, but had never shown any initiative 
in either curricular or extra-curricular 
activities. Upon entrance at the Institute 
his instructors began making records con- 
cerning his behavior of which the follow- 
ing are typical: 
Sept. 30 Hasn't volunteered or recited in class 

in the first two weeks. His notebook 
work was unusually fine. He had some clippings 
that were not required, but he has not as yet re 
cited in class. 
Oct. 15 Called upon him to discuss a topic but 

he just sat, making no response at al 
Had an unusual test paper—all of the problems 
well handled. 
Nov. 1 Met him in the hall and he didn't 
' speak to me although I spoke to him 
Never makes a recitation 
Dec. 3 Missed class three days just prior to 

Thanksgiving because he had a chance 
to work. He did not make arrangements in ad- 
vance concerning this and he was removed from 
the list of candidates. He seemed heart-broken 
about this, but had very little comment to make 
(March 1—Reinstated because of regularity in at 
tendance. ) 
Jan. 10 Attended technical society meeting last 


night, but did not join the discussion 
afterwards. Never recites in class. 


These items taken from the anecdote 
record indicate a serious personality de- 
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fect which isolated him from the gr 1p 
He was almost pathologically shy and re 
served, but very capable. The correction 


of this defect was obviously important for 
K’s future effectiveness and happiness; 


but in most schools the defect would have 
been largely ignored and perhaps aggra 


vated. When the supervisor called this 


boy into the office for a conference on his 
personal problems there were many fine 
things for which he could be commended 
He was industrious and did good work 


He was modest His work was usual 

turned in on time, but the supervisor 
pointed out he was not making himself 
personally effective with the instructors 
and the other members of 
way of contributing to the gr ip dis 
sions. The boy admitted that 
bashful and hesitant about talking in 
front of groups; that he always had a 


he was very 


sinking sensation in the pit of his stom 
ach when he tried to volunteer or speak 
in front of the group. He recognized 
clearly the need for more active participa 
tion and said that in some cases he missed 
material because he was afraid to ask 
about it. He also expre ssed the fact that 
any contact with people was difficult 


asked K to make a 


' 
class W 


The supervisor 
chart showing every 
tended. but instead of writing in the 


names of the classes the squares were left 


blank. Armed with this document he 
was asked to make a check-mark in each 
square for each time that he volunteered 


in class dicussion, and for the first week 
he was to make a big effort to volunteer 
at least once in each class. This was 
made easier by requesting that he prepare 
especially well some of the top § in ear h 
class and when discussions centered on 
these topics he was to volunteer the addi- 
tional information which he had worked 
out. He expressed a good deal of en- 


thusiasm for this kind of pro edure, but 
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at the end of the first week his record 
showed an average of only one recitation 
for each four class periods. He was 
praised heartily for this effort by the 
supervisor and started out the next week 
with another chart, and during that week 
he brought his average up to one recita- 
tion a period. This program was carried 
out for fifteen weeks and at the end of 
that time the following anecdotes were 
recorded concerning his case: 


Apr. 11 He made a special report today before 

the class and did a very excellent job. 
His thinking was clear and his outline was well 
prepared. He gave the report with zest and vigor. 
He is one of the active leaders in group discus- 
sion and seems to especially enjoy this part of the 
work. 


At the expiration of fifteen weeks, the 
supervisor and the boy agreed that it was 
no longer necessary to keep a chart but 
that monthly reports should be made to 
the supervisor concerning his progress. 

This is the Mechanics Institute history 
of a fine student who would have gone 
through the traditional type of institution 
with the feeling that he was inca- 
pable of doing satisfactory classroom work 
and afraid to make suitable contacts with 
people. He was capable of doing normal 
work, but was handicapped by a remedi- 
able personality defect which was quickly 
revealed by the anecdote record and 
which was effectively corrected by the col- 
laboration of teachers who are leaders of 
youth as well as teachers of subject mat- 
ter, and who realize that the continuing 
study of growing boys and girls is an in- 
dispensable obligation and privilege of 
all educators. 


V 
The question naturally arises: Is the 
anecdotal method generally feasible? Can 
teachers learn to use it effectively? Is the 
cost within available financial resources? 
The answer is in the affirmative for all 
these questions. In Mechanics Institute 


the teachers have learned to use the ang, 
dotal method effectively, and have oby,, 
ously increased the school’s service to jx 
pupils without increasing the budget. Ny 
only have these teachers learned to us 
the anecdotal method effectively, but the 
have learned that its use makes the; 
work more enjoyable and satisfying. 
The suggestion which I derive from 
the experience at Mechanics Institute, an 
from my observations in other schools, js 
that teachers can and must cease to 
primarily subject-matter protagonists and 


become primarily highly adaptable lead. | 


ers of the individual children that make 
up their heterogeneous classes. The 
emphasis must shift from teaching }y 
teachers to learning by pupils; and in this 
learning by pupils the emphasis mus 
shift from prescribed curriculum courses 
and pre-determined subject content to 
materials and experiences that are ap 
propriate to the interests and life needs of 
individuals in society. Unless and unti 
the teachers do accept Professor Morri- 
sun’s sage epigram, both vocational and 
educational guidance will remain largely 
the ineffective fifth wheel or vain gesture 
which, in spite of brilliant exceptions 
they have been to date. After several dec. 
ades of guidance by “guidance officers”’ it 
has become clear that guidance cannot be 
really effective until it is integrated with 
the normal school routine and is assimi- 
lated as one of the most important of the 
normal functions of the regular teaching 
staff. More numerous and more ade- 
quately trained guidance officers are 
needed, but their potentialities will re- 
main largely ineffective without the in- 
telligent, heartily sympathetic, and active 
cooperation of at least a majority of the 
regular teaching staff. 

From the viewpoint of both society and 
the individual, what kind of citizen 1 
pupil becomes is obviously more impor- 
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. the ane. 
es alias tant than what prescribed “courses” he is not an adequate justification for ask 
le “passes.” The traditional defense for the ing all individual pupils in the school to 
dyget. N § prescriptive curriculum is that “‘children ‘“‘take” that course. or to live up to its 
ed to must be socialized.” There are certainly largely accidental local mass standards 
. but t many elements common to the abilities, This does not mean that any of the 
kes tl interests, and needs of most if not all our existing subjects in the curriculum should 
ing. children; but this defense has never made _ be eliminated, but that they should be of 
ive fr it clear just how prescribed courses which fered only to those pupils who can gen 
itute. pe regularly “flunk” from 10 to 40 per cent uinely profit from them. The public 
chools | of the pupils ‘‘socialize them, particu- schools must provide a broader and more 
se to he | p larly when the great majority of those flexible curriculum, with idequate gui 
Siete on] iwho “pass” the courses rarely have oc- dance facilities. The mere elimination of 
ble heal B casion to use their gleanings from such some subjects or the substitution of a 
at mak ‘courses in later life. There is consider- narrow and rigid curriculum for the pres 
The | mg able evidence that either flunking stu- ent narrow and rigid curriculum will not 
hing by } dents or successfully stuffing them with meet the need. 
d in th; useless materials (the alleged ‘“‘disci- It is clear that in the education of 
is mes § plines’’ ) tends to make many pupils the masses of our population, minutely 
course anti-social in attitude if not in deed, espe- prescribed curricula and the universal et 
tent cially when their personal and social forcement of mass or minimal absolut 
are ap § problems are neglected in the usual man- standards are neither desirable nor pos 
reeds of ner. During the last decade it has be- sible. The need is for differentiated 
1d unti come increasingly apparent to thoughtful curricula and equitable standards, hu 
Mor: | people that, however convenient prescrip- manely adjusted to the powers and needs 
nal and ® tive curricula may be to educational ad- of individuals; these powers and needs to 
largel; ministrators—who too frequently assume _ be recognized through a continuing study 
gestur § that “good order’’ is synonymous with of all pupils as individuals on the basis of 
ption mere uniformity or conformity—the mere the most comprehensive, accurate, and 
al de i inclusion of a “‘course’’ in a curriculum significant information that is available 
ers ; 
not be a £ 
1 wit _ 
ASSIMI ; 
of th THE DILEMMA OF UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 
aching : The picture that I get of the dilemma of unemployed youth is that 
ade- § of someone who is “all dressed up with no place to go. hen five 
A million youth have been brought up to believe that success in life dé 
eg pends on their individual abilities to compete with their tellows in a 
Hl re system that awards its greatest prizes to those who come out on top and 
Ie in- ; when these young people are then suddenly informed that the game has 
acti been postponed on account of rain in Washington or snow in W all 
f th Street, it is unlikely that they will sit calmly on the side lines waiting thetr 
turns. . . . But I am convinced that the danger in the present situation 
' is not that these five million youth will start a revolution or a new 
y and political party, but that they will stagnate emotionally, lose their driving 
en 4 force, and become wards of their communities . . . the greatest proportion 
npor- will manage some temporary solution of their inner conflicts and con 
nll tinue to drift aimlessly—Mark A. May in Progressive Education 
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Some Suggestions for a Program of Pupil Personnel Work 


GEORGE E. MYERS 














The purpose of “pupil — work,” according to Professor 


Myers, is to help the schools 


sible educational benefit from the schoo 


elp the tae to obtain the greatest pos- 
5 


He lists eight activities which 


in his view properly come under the head of pu pil personnel work. 
“Probably no activity in the entire list,” he says, “suffers so much from 
lack of a coordinated program as does ‘guidance, and especially the coun- 
seling part of it.” Professor Myers discusses the steps that may be taken 
in ator | this handicap. It is in the gathering and recording of 


information ab 


out pupils—one method of which is described by Dr. Wood 


in the preceding article—that the need of coordination is most clearly 


indicated. 


XPERIENCE teaches that in consid- 

E ering any aspect of education it is 

well first of all to orient this aspect 

in relation to some fundamental concep- 

tion of education and to other aspects of 

education. Let us try to do this for pupil 
personnel work. 

The fundamental conception selected 
for this purpose is: Education is a proc- 
ess of individual development under the 
influences of environment. This develop- 
ment may be wholesome or unwholesome 
for the individual and for society, de- 
pending upon the environment. Organ- 
ized education is society's effort to direct 
and speed up this process of individual 
development along lines that society con- 
siders individually and socially whole- 
some, by controlling a part of the en- 
vironment, namely that provided by the 
schools. The two factors of organized 
education are, then, the pupil himself and 
the school environment. 

The consciously provided environment 
of the school consists of the curriculum or 
program of studies, the teaching staff, 
and the material facilities—buildings, 


grounds, equipment, and supplies. The 
mere associations of school life, an un- 
avoidable accompaniment of this set-up 
are also an important part of the scho 
environment but one with which we are 
not directly concerned at the moment 
Pupil personnel work is a sort of hand: 
maiden of organized education. It i 
concerned primarily with bringing the 
pupils of the community into the educ:- 
tional environment of the schools in such 
condition and under such circumstances 
as will enable them to obtain the maxi- 
mum of the desired development. 


difference between pupil personne! work 
and personnel work in industry. Indus- 
try is run for profit, not for the develop 
ment and improvement of the workers 
Possibly this will change in some Utopian 
future, but at present the chief interest 
of industrial management, as far as the 
worker is concerned, is in his contribu: 
tion to production. And the prime ob- 
jective of personnel work in industry— 
the tendency is for this to become the sole 
objective—is to increase the efficiency of 
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Mthe working force for the sake of in- 
creased production. W. J. Donald, writ- 
ing for the Harvard Business Review of 
January, 1929, puts this well when he 
says: “There has been a tendency to 
§ eliminate certain classes of personnel 
I service and to continue only those which 
i have a direct bearing on the efficiency of 
the employe, his earning capacity, and by 
implication, his value to the company.” 
Industrial personnel work is concerned 
primarily with bringing the individual to 
his work under the best possible condi- 
tions for production; pupil personnel 
work is concerned with bringing the in- 





) dividual to his work under the best pos- 


sible conditions for his own development. 


II 
What, then, may properly be included 
under pupil personnel work? The follow- 
ing activities may be listed: 


1. Obtaining the names, ages, and ad- 
dresses of those children in the community 
who should attend school. This involves the 
school census program. 

2. Seeing that those who should actually 
attend are present if possible; ascertaining 
reasons for prolonged absence; helping to 
remove obstacles to regular attendance. This 
includes the work of attendance officers and 
visiting teachers. 

3. Seeing that those who come are in as 
good physical condition as possible to do the 
work expected of them and to benefit from 
the school environment. This involves medi- 
cal and dental examinations and advice, the 
varied work of the school nurse, and the 
like. 

4. Seeing that those in attendance are as- 
signed to school activities suited to their 
mental capacity. This involves the psycho- 
logical testing program and the distribution 
of pupils in accordance with results obtained. 

5. Seeing that pupils are in as good con- 
dition as possible emotionally for the work 
expected of them. This includes the psychiat- 
ric or mental hygiene program and the 
work of the visiting teacher, with provision 
for obtaining information concerning out- 
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of-school and in-school influences 


responsible for individual emotional 
turbances. 
6. Seeing that the personality assets and 
liabilities of pupils are discover ind re 
! 
i 


corded as an aid to helping them find their 


i 


way into those school activities that will best 


utilize the assets and reduce the liabilities 


This calls for the use of personality ratings, 
and the giving of pers nality tests as satis 
factory tests of this type becor available 
The psychological de partment comes in again 
at this point. 

Seeing that pupils find their way into 
school activities that are suited ¢ the 
peculiar aptitudes ind interests I} in 
volves provision for discovering tl 
tudes and interests by means of tests and 
exploratory experiences, with results pr 
ly recorded and with wise cout ng. Bot! 
the psychological and the g in lepart 
ments function here 

8. Seeing that pupils find tl way int 
school activities that best pre the for 
the steps ahead of them educationally and 
vocationally. This involves a program of 
educational, vocational, and recreational gui 
dance 

Some may not agree with the mncep 
tion of pupil personnel work here pr 
sented. Some may prefer to omit one or 
more of the eight kinds of activities here 
grouped together, or to add others. But 


what has been presented will at least 


serve as a basis for discussing coordina- 
tion of pupil personnel activit 

Why coordination of these activities? 
Because all of them are working toward 
a common end—bringing the pupil into 


his school environment in the 


sible condition to benefit by it. Because 
there are numerous overlappings of ac 
tivities. as is shown by the fact, for ex- 


ample, that the attendance officer or visit- 
ing teacher in checking reasons for 
absences, as well as the school nurse and 
school physician, is interested in pupil 
health matters; and the vocational coun- 
selor as well as the psychiatrist and the 
visiting teacher is concerned with emo- 
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tional disturbances of pupils. Because all 
of these activities include gathering in- 
formation concerning the individual pupil 
and making records that will be useful 
in dealing with him. In fact, this is the 
most outstanding function common to all 
of the eight activities—the gathering of 
information concerning individual pupils 
and recording it. In order to avoid waste- 
ful duplication of effort and in order to 
be sure that the information gathered by 
one agency is recorded in suitable form 
for ready use by every other agency of 
the school system, it is quite essential that 
these different pupil personnel activities 
be coordinated. 


Ill 

This gives rise to the question of the 
organization needed for the desired co- 
ordination. Obviously there must be some 
central authority that sees pupil personnel 
work as a whole and understands the re- 
lationships between the various activities 
mentioned above and the significance of 
each of these in relation to curriculum, 
teaching, and equipment. Obviously, also, 
this authority must be able to devote 
much time to this particular work if it 
is to be well done. Probably the ideal 
arrangement in cities having 100,000 or 
more population, and possibly in some 
smaller cities, would be for a well quali- 
fied assistant superintendent to be as- 
signed full time to pupil personnel 
activities. Those in direct charge of the 
activities would then constitute his im- 
mediate staff and would come together 
from time to time to consider common 
problems. 

In cities not large enough to justify 
this arrangement, a definite part of an 
assistant superintendent's time might well 
be devoted to these activities, with a 
similar group constituting his staff for 
this work. Where these activities are dis- 


tributed among two of more assistant 
superintendents, or where some of them 
are so placed and others are in charge of 
heads of departments or bureaus who are 
responsible directly to the superintendent 
of schools, it will usually be found harder 
to effect a well coordinated program 

Whatever the plan of organization, the 
first step towards better coordination of 
pupil personnel work is to place definit« 
responsibility for coordination upon one 
individual or small group of individuals 
preferably upon one individual who has 
corresponding authority. 

The second step may well be an ana! 
ysis of the duties now performed by 
those engaged in each of the various a 
tivities. What is actually done by the 
workers in the course of the day, week 
and year? What records are accumulated 
and in what form are they kept? 

The third step would be to compare 
the results of this analysis of the different 
activities for the purpose of noting ove: 
lappings and duplications of effort, and 
for the purpose of checking on the pos 
sible value of the work done and the 
information gathered in each activity to 
the programs of the others. For example, 
when a home call is made by an atten 
dance officer or a visiting teacher, might 
not some information beyond that actual- 
ly needed by this officer be gathered be- 
cause it would be useful in the guidance 
program? Or might the records of this 
call be made in a form that would serve 
the purposes of this office equally well 
and be of greater value to the guidance 
program? 

The fourth step, naturally, would con- 
sist in bringing about such modifications 
and adjustments, in the direction of mak- 
ing the program as a whole a more co- 
operative and effective enterprise, as seem 
wise in view of conditions revealed by the 
comparison. 
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IV 


From what has been said it must be _ struction if they come as recommenda 


greater consideration in curriculum con 





clear that one aspect of guidance, namely tions from a cooperating gr up of per 
counseling, is peculiarly dependent upon sonnel workers than if they trickle in 
the adequacy and accuracy of information now and then from individual represen 







brought together in connection with all tatives of the various personnel activities 


i 






of the various pupil personnel activities. In similar manner a well coordinated 
Counseling, whether it deals with future program of pupil personnel activities 
educational, vocational, or recreational should make a mor tril 

plans, must be based upon as complete tion to methods of teachi: 

information concerning the individual the material equipment part 
counseled as can be obtained. The coun- environment. The pupil personnel staff 
selor’s office may well be the point where is better able to bring home to tl 

information gathered in the entire co- responsible for teaching and for equi 
ordinated program of the kind under dis- ment the actual needs of the pup 
cussion focuses. Probably no activity in functioning as a whole through its leader 


the entire list suffers as much from lack Mr. Donald, in the article alrea 
some years ago 









of a coordinated program as does gui- ferred to, says 


dance, and especially the counseling as- not unusual for companies to 


men each in charge of a phase of the pet 






pect of it. 

A well coordinated program of pupil sonnel work. . In recent rs ther 
personnel work is also of great impor- has been a tendency to coordinat 
tance in its influence on the curriculum. activities into one personnel departm¢ 
While personnel workers are not cur- in charge of a chief assisted by special 
riculum makers they should, from their in the various problems of personnel.” If 
experience and from data they have this tendency has come about in industty 
gathered as to curriculum defects, have as the result of a considerable per 
suggestions to offer as to needed changes experience, there can be little di 
in order best to serve pupil needs. And _ it will prove essential to an effective pro 
gram of pupil personnel work as wv 















these ideas and suggestions will be given 
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The United States maintains the most extensive school syster 
the world and yet makes less use of it in the selection of public officials 
than do any of the other self-governing nations of the world W hat 
America needs is not large armies and large navies, higher tariff walls 
more national isolation, a breakdown of capitalism, but a program 
whose administration should rest in the hands of those who through 
study and experience have qualified themselves for its administration 

Lotus D. COFFMAN in School and Society 































TWO-THIRDS OF AN EXPERIMENT 


Another Chapter in the Story of NOC—Second Annual Report to 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
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In the June 1934 issue of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine appeared “The First Year,” which constituted the first annual 
report of the National Occupational Conference to the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. Now, a year later, we publish another chapter in the story of 
NOC, bringing the record down to February 1, 1935, with allusions to 
events and developments since that date. On March 4 and 5, as noted 
in the text, the members of the Conference met at the Hotel Roosevelt 
in New York City for a two-day session. In group and general meetings 
the activities of NOC during its first two years of existence were dis- 
cussed, and recommendations made for its future program. 

The membership formed itself into six groups for discussion of 
particular phases of the work and for the formulation of recommenda. 
tions and suggestions in the particular areas indicated by the following 
assignments of subject: Guidance and Occupational Adjustment—Pro- 
grams and Activities; Research—Individual and Occupational; Publica- 
tions and Radio; Field Service; Industry, Government, and NOC; ané 
Occupational Adjustment at the College Level. The recommendations 
and suggestions which received the approval of the Conference in plenary 
session are incorporated in the following report of the Director. 

The report, under appropriate headings, describes the accomplish 
ment in the more general areas—dissemination, research, and cooperation 
—in which NOC has sought to render services to workers and agencies 
in the field of vocational guidance and occupational adjustment. It dis- 
cusses some of the major problems existing in the field, and indicates 
some of the tasks remaining to be done, whether by NOC or by other 
agencies. The report, however, does not undertake to set forth in detail 
a program of future NOC activity, but reveals the broad scope of pos- 
sibilities within which such a program will be determined by action of 
the Executive Committee. The Director of the Conference has submitted 
to the committee a number of specific recommendations which are now 
under consideration. 





somehow follow the rule of three. 

The National Occupational Confer- 
ence was organized without implications 
of permanence, but upon the tacit as- 
sumption that within a three-year period 
definite signs of usefulness or futility 
would appear. Two-thirds of the time 
having now elapsed, it is fitting that these 
signs be read. 


Fy somehow fic and demonstrations 


Logically, as well as chronologically 
the second year of NOC follows the first. 
The members formulated a broad pro- 
gram at their first meeting in the spring 
of 1933, the Executive and Technical 
Committees have set policies within the 
limits of this program, and the staff has 
effected operating procedures. The sec- 
ond year has served to test the feasibility 
of these operations, and the third year 
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should serve for evaluation and for a de- 
termination of future policy. 

This second annual report is truly the 
product of the thinking of all the mem- 
bers of the Conference. A tentative draft 
was prepared by the staff and submitted 

rior to the meeting of the entire body 
on March 4 and 5. During the first day 
of the meeting each section was consid- 
ered by a conference group with the re- 
sult that more or less extended comments 
und recommendations were offered for 
the consideration of the members in plen- 
ary session on the second day. The group 
reports were criticized and amended. The 
final product has been incorporated in the 
present report. 


II 

SUMMARY OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 
Publications 

As a result of the activities of the Con- 
ference the following publications, as of 
February, 1936, have appeared, are in 
press, or are in process of writing. 

1. Occupations, the Vocational Gut- 
dance Magazine. (Vols. XII and XIII, 
and Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of Vol. XIV, 
a total of 2404 pages.) 

2. The Dynamics and Techniques of 
Occupational Adjustment. A critical trea- 
tise embodying the experiences and 
thinking of the staff in connection with 
two years of NOC activity. 

3. Guidance in Foreign Countries. To 
be written by the Director on the basis 
of studies in these countries. “Grappling 
with the Youth Problem: Occupational 
Adjustment in Great Britain,” which ap- 
peared in the January number of Occu- 
pations, suggests the scope of the study. 
The book will contain much more detail 
and will attempt to present some kind of 
integration or coordinated understanding 
of trends throughout the world. 

4. Books About Jobs, an Occupational 
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Bibliography. Prepared by Willard J 
Parker, with staff assistance. Now in 
press. 

5. Women Workers in the De pres 
sion. Published by the American Wo- 
man’s Association. 


6. Manual on Abtitude Tests. By 
Walter V. Bingham 
Manual on the Teaching of Occu- 


pations. By Wilbur I. Gooch, in « 
tion with the Providence Guidance De 
partment and NOC staff 

8. History of Vocational Guidance 
By John M. Brewer. 

9. Job Satisfaction 
pock. 

10. Occupational Adjustment on the 
College Level. 

11. Occupational Abstract By vari 
ous authors. 

12. Occupational Studies. By the In 
stitute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions. 

13. Radio Broadcasts. 
thors. Twenty-three dramatic 
broadcast during 1934-5. 


oopera 


By Robert H Ip- 


By various au- 
sketches 


Regional Conferences 

1. Northeastern. amp Stevens, John 
sonburg, N. J., August 28-September 3, 
1933. 

2. Western. International House 
Berkeley, California, December 29, 1933 
January 4, 1934. 

3. Southern. University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, April 23-28, 1934 

4. Mid-Western. Estes Park, Colora- 
do, August 26-31, 1935. 

These conferences have been designed 
to bring together in the four areas both 
those who have already been active in the 
field of vocational guidance and those 
who, through inclination or position, 
should be interested. The programs have 
been planned to bring to the working 
counselor, actual or potential, the best 
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practice and the most valid theory. In the 
first three conferences 287 persons par- 
ticipated. It is expected that about 100 
will attend the Mid-Western Conference. 
An evaluation of their effectiveness is 
attempted in the body of this report. 


Stimulation and Support of Operating 
Programs 
Early in 1934 and again in 1935, the 
Carnegie Corporation granted NOC $5,- 
000 for ‘‘coordination.’” Wilbur I. Gooch 
was engaged to carry on the activities 
involved. He has been operating in three 
areas: Rockland County, New York; 
Breathitt County, Kentucky; and Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. The primary pur- 
pose has been to develop a technique of 
community self-survey, occupational plan- 
ning, and vocational guidance, such as 
might be applied in other communities 
with similar social and economic pat- 
terns. For the support of local effort the 
Rockland County Vocational and Exten- 
sion Board of Education was made a 
separate grant of $1,800 and the South- 
ern Woman's Educational Alliance a 
separate grant of $3,100 for the Breathitt 
County project. No grant was made to 
Providence. It is hoped that two or 
three additional areas, presenting other 
patterns, may provide fertile ground for 
experimentation. Separate reports will, of 
course, be made on the individual proj- 
ects, but the coordination project will 
eventuate in A Manual for the Teaching 
of Occupations through Community Self- 
Survey and Occupational Planning. 


Conferences with Small Groups and with 
Individuals 
During the first two years: 


1. Office consultations .......... 300 
2. In the field 
a. Conferences ........... 121 
SS aaa 52 
fe EN 40e et vacketes 35 


Mail Inquiries and Responses 
During the first two years: 
1. Inquiries, all of which have been 
REE ee 2600 
2. Names in file of correspondents 5000 


Requests for Grants 

Requests to the Carnegie Corporation 
for grants in the field of occupational 
adjustment have been referred to the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference. The staff 
has sought the best advice from the Tech- 
nical Committee and from others, and 
after careful study has made recom- 
mendations. 

During the first two years: 

1. Requests referred to NOC ..... 78 


2. Favorable recommendations ..... 21 
3. Unfavorable recommendations ... 49 


III 
THE PRINTED RECORD 

The story of NOC is one of gradual 
development, which lends itself easily to 
wordy story-telling and accounting but 
not to a satisfying statement of finished 
results. This is probably as it should be. 
While the third year should mark the 
end of certain episodes, the story of oc- 
cupational adjustment is continually de- 
veloping new plots and situations and is 
always ‘‘continued in our next.”” The 
longer, the more involved, story is liter- 
ally “continued in our next,” for as each 
issue of Occupations appears, it mirrors 
the kaleidoscopic changes in the occupa- 
tional scene, and is, in a sense, the life 
history of NOC. More and more, as re- 
quests come for help in the field of oc- 
cupational adjustment, it appears that 
somewhere, at some time, Occupations 
has given the answer or the lead as to 
where it may be found. Therefore, any 
attempt to evaluate NOC, or even to un- 
derstand its spirit and reason for being, 
without a close reading of the magazine 
is, if the analogy is not too presumptuous 
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yt bizarre, to understand Shakespeare 
without reading his plays. Therefore, this 
eport is based, in large part, upon the 
published expressions of its staff and 
advisers. These will be summarized and 
digested, it is true, but their full reality of 
meaning is in the original. 

The Proposed Program of the Mem- 
bers of the Conference. This program was 
given in full in two articles by Raymond 
G. Fuller in the June and October 

1933) mumbers, the title, “A 
Conference in Conference.” 

An Integrated Conception of the Oc- 
cubational Adjustment Problem. As the 
activities of NOC have developed in the 
light of the day-to-day demands from the 
field, it has been necessary to develop a 
balanced program. This has been pre- 
sented in “The Good Life and the 

rld’s Work,” by Franklin J. Keller, 
printed in the January 1934 number. 
Here is the picture of millions of in- 
dividuals amid thousands of different 
kinds of jobs in a society which must 
make an adjustment between these indi- 


¢ 
, 


under 


viduals and jobs. 

The First Year: Annual Report to the 
Carnegie Corporation. Printed in the 
June 1934 issue, it gives a summary 
of the activities of NOC during its first 
year of operation, along with some 
“glimpses into the future.’’ This second 
teport is an extension of the previous one. 

Recommendations of the Regional 
Conferences. The Northeastern Confer- 
ence was reported under the title, “‘Crea- 
tive Group Thinking,” by Raymond G. 
Fuller, in November 1933. The confer- 
ence culminated in 103 recommendations 
for action, many of which, in form or 
spirit, urged that “NOC should take 
steps to. .”’ The Western Guidance 
Conference, held at Berkeley, California, 
was reported in a 128-page supplement 
to the March number of Occupations, 
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id consisting of 


r 
I 
1 pro 


edited by the Director a 


formulate rrams, and 


_ 


presentations 
discussions. This report covers the whole 


field of guidance with such thoroughness 


that, under the title, “New Frontiers in 
Guidance,” it has the character of a mod- 
ern textbook in the subject As was the 
case with the Northeastern Conference. 
many suggestions were made for the 
benefit of NOC. The Southern Regional 
Conference report appeared in the Octo 
ber 1934 issue under the name of the 


late Royal J. Davis. Since there are few 
guidance activities in the South, it did 


not, like the others, plan for NOC but 


rather for the Southern area. However 
was exceedingly helpful to NOC in mal 
ing clear the needs of one large and im 
portant section of the country 

Special Symposia. Out of the North 
eastern Conferenc e orew the idea that it 


would be valuable to publish symposia of 
the best opinions obtainable on the major 
phases of the vocational guidance prob 


This developed into four special 


lem. | 


numbers: 

“Studies in Occupational Distribution 
February 
Bingham and Harold F 


and Trends,”’ 1934. edited by 
Walter V. 


Clark. 


“Analysis of the Individual April 
1934, edited by Donald G. Paterson. 

“Analysis of Occupations,” June 1934 
edited by Morris S. Viteles 

“Mental Hygiene and Guidance, 
November 1934, edited by Frank |] 
O’Brien, George K. Pratt, and Ira S$ 
Wile. 


It is to be noted that these numbers 
are not mere collections of manuscripts, 
but are carefully prepared presentations 
of the most authoritative and valid criti- 
cal opinion. The contributors have been 
active in the field and have been so close- 
ly identified with NOC that what they 
have done in connection with these spe 
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cial numbers represents part of our story. 

The Clearing Function. The magazine 
has been used both as a medium for keep- 
ing the reader abreast of the times and 
as a testing ground for new projects. 

“Book Guidance’’ and “Through the 
Reading Glass’ have provided a running 
account of all the worthwhile book and 
periodical literature in the field. 

From time to time more or less exten- 
sive bibliographies have brought together 
important titles under various headings. 

The departments of “Events’’ and 
“Keeping the Record’’ have provided, re- 
spectively, general news of the occupa- 
tional world and news of National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association activities. 

Periodically, information has been 
sought regarding research, both com- 
pleted and in progress, and the results 
have been published in the magazine. 

The Thorndike study was treated im 
extenso, with reverberations and reper- 
cussions. 

The ‘Counselor's Corner” has de- 
scribed new and useful practices, reported 
for the most part by working counselors. 

The “Letter Box’ and the “Question 
Box"’ have given free play to the opinions 
of those who have not felt inclined to 
write full-length articles. 

Special Articles. While the pages of 
the magazine have been open to all 
voluntary contributors, the editors have 
taken special pains to solicit articles from 
those persons who were known to have 
worthwhile ideas. The result has been 
the printing of opinions that have influ- 
enced NOC thinking and action. Some 
of the writers are Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
(“If Occupations Were Athletics,” June 
1933), Arthur E. Morgan (‘Education 
for a New Society,” October 1933), 

Frances Perkins (‘Whose Responsi- 
bility?” October 1933), Harold G. Camp- 
bell (‘Guiding the Youth of a Great 


City,” October 1934), Edward L. Thorn. 
dike (“Rebounds from the Target,” Janu. 
ary 1935), Harry A. Overstreet (“When 
Work is Like Play,” February 1935), and 
John Dewey (‘“Tugwell’s The Industriaj 
Discipline,” December 1933). 

Series of Articles. In order that 
threads of continuous thinking might be 
carried through the two years of activity, 
an attempt has been made to publish ar. 
ticles in series as well as in special num. 
bers. One such series has been con- 
tributed by superintendents of schools 
who have indicated the importance of 
and described the techniques for carrying 
out a unified program of guidance. An- 
other series has presented various ways 
of starting guidance programs. A third 
has been devoted to occupational adjust- 
ment problems in the colleges, and a 
fourth to vocational guidance practices in 
foreign countries. 

It is by design that the magazine re- 
flects NOC thinking and, therefore, it is 
to be expected that a summary of two 
years’ work should lean heavily upon the 
magazine for documentation. 


IV 
PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES 

The term “youth problem” is often 
used broadly for the growing pains of 
young people in a dislocated society. It 
comprehends so much that it is no longer 
very meaningful. Nevertheless, it is to 
be reckoned with, both as a term and as 
an actuality. It is of particular concern 
to NOC because even a superficial analy- 
sis of the complaints of youth and the 
worries of adults (usually in the rdle of 
parents) indicates that the current ‘“‘prob- 
lem” of youth is, when reduced to its 
lowest terms, first, to find a job, and 
second, to find a satisfactory job. It ap- 
pears that if occupational adjustment 
could be accomplished the other prob- 
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lems in social, economic, political, and 
personal relationships would begin to 
diminish in importance. While NOC 
has declared itself to be interested in all 
problems of occupational adjustment, it 
may be that as an integrating and synthe- 
sizing agency it might focus its attention 
upon the significances of this term, 
‘youth problem.” 

The vocational difficulties of millions 
of youth today arise principally from the 
fact that, because of certain new situations 
which have arisen in the economic world, 
there is no work open to them. Among 
these difficulties is the spread in time be- 
tween the youth’s leaving school and his 
finding employment in the job for which 
he is most suited. This problem has al- 
ways been present but since 1929 has 
been aggravated by the depression. 
Millions of youths have been leaving 
high school and college and finding no 
satisfactory employment or substitute for 
employment. It is highly unlikely that 
an upturn in business conditions will 
solve the problem of charting a course 
for this group which at present is drift- 
ing educationally and industrially. Stat- 
ing the problem in other words, the es- 
sence of the solution of the youth prob- 
lem is the establishment of conditions 
which will enable youth to live construc- 
tively and hopefully in a society where 
employment opportunities are so long de- 
ferred. 

Three important points: 

1. We must have as our goal such a 
spread of useful employment, or useful 
activity leading to employment, as will 
furnish youth with those vital experiences 
necessary for successful citizenship. If 
industry cannot furnish such experiences, 
government must do so. Also, wherever 
such a program is instituted, it must be 
under adequate educational supervision. 

2. We must concentrate all of our 
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resources and agencies, in nation, state, 
and community, upon youth to the end 
that they may become intelligent pro 
Such a 


about 


ducers, consumers, and citizens. 


development must be brought 
through work and cooperation in useful 
activities, with maximum development of 
initiative and resourcefulness 


3. In setting up the secondary school 


program, we must abandon a wholly tra 
ditional attitude as to the function of 
education for youth and should bear in 
mind two new aspects of the problem 
(a) The desirability of modifying the 


educational curriculum to conform to new 
employment conditions 

(b) The desirability of 
wholly distinct curriculum for drop-outs now 
returning to school because of lack of work 


provi ing a 


A national advisory group should be 
organized to offer to communities aid in 
organizing a comprehensive program for 
unemployed youth which will integrate 
and coordinate community resources for 
dealing with the problem. In company 
with other organizations, the National 
Occupational Conference should be pre- 
pared to assist a few communities, for 
experimental purposes, in a financial and 
advisory way. The purpose of such an 
organization should be to assist communt- 
ties in determining the 
maintaining the morale and work abilities 
of unemployed youth through a program 
of education and recreation 

The National Occupational Conference 
should retain its status as a disseminating, 
coordinating, and advisory agency rather 
than as a direct agent of research, but 
the fact must be recognized that in some 
cases the latter course may be more de- 
sirable. With this principle in mind, the 
following research projects should be 
supported: 

1. Studies of fundamental occupation- 
al interests. 


pos sibility of 
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2. Studies of fundamental occupation- 
al abilities. Studies of this character are 
already under way and should be ap- 
proved and endorsed by the National 
Occupational Conference, and the results 
of such studies may well be brought to- 
gether and coordinated by this agency. 

3. The organization, for purposes of 
both service and research, of occupational 
adjustment services. The National Occu- 
pational Conference should promote, en- 
dorse, and encourage these services al- 
ready under way. The Federal-State 
Employment Services should be encour- 
aged further to develop occupational ad- 
justment services. 

4. A nation-wide study of the tech- 
niques of occupational adjustment. This 
study should be approved and endorsed 
by the National Occupational Conference. 

5. A study of vertical occupational 
mobility. The Department of Labor 
should carry out these studies in job re- 
search. 

6. A study of the most effective meth- 
ods of presenting occupational informa- 
tion, with consideration of the bases of 
learning which lead to vocational choice. 

7. A project for the widespread dis- 
semination of occupational information 
through: 


(a) Occupational leaflets ; 

(b) Weekly reports by government de- 
partments on occupational information to be 
gathered in somewhat the same way as the 
data for the weather reports. 

8. A study of devices for assuring 
productive activity. It is urged that adult 
education, including counseling and gui- 
dance, is a desirable form of public works 
project. 

9. A study of occupational opportuni- 
ties for the handicapped. The Office of 
Education is commended for its activities 
along these lines. A study of occupa- 
tional opportunities for Negroes is en- 


dorsed by the National Occupational 
Conference and should be instituted by 
the Office of Education or some other 
agency. 

10. A study of the possibility of co. 
ordinating the activities of federal de- 
partments concerned either directly or 
indirectly with the problems of occupa. 
tional adjustment. Some sort of coordina- 
tion of these activities is extremely 
important. . 

4 
RESEARCH IN THE ANALYSIS OF INDI. 
VIDUALS AND OCCUPATIONS 

During the past two years the Car- 

negie Corporation of New York has 
made twenty-one grants, totaling $93.- 
100, upon recommendation of NOC. 
Of these, ten grants totaling $36,100 
were for research ‘n occupational oppor- 
tunities and requirements; four grants 
totaling $28,500 were for research in the 
analysis of vocational aptitudes and in- 
terests; and seven grants totaling $28,500 
were for other purposes, including 
demonstration, evaluation, and descrip- 
tion of activities in the field of occupa- 
tional adjustment. 

The first step in the program of pro- 
viding more adequate information about 
occupations was necessarily the compila- 
tion of a bibliography of available litera- 
ture; this task has been completed. The 
second step, which is now in progress. 
is an experiment in the abstracting of 
available literature describing opportuni- 
ties and requirements in a wide range of 
occupations. This is described more fully 
in Section VI. It is too soon to judge 
whether or not such abstracts will satisfy 
a real need upon the part of counselors, 
deans, teachers, and parents for informa- 
tion of this kind; but the few already 
completed have clearly indicated that such 
condensed and critical appraisals of avail- 
able material are indispensable to the 
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formulation of an intelligent program of 
occupational research. 

The impetus given to psychological 
testing by the personnel work in the 
army during the war has resulted in the 
construction of a large number of tests 
designed to measure vocational aptitudes 
and interests. Little information regard- 
ing the reliability and validity of such 
tests is generally available; consequently 
it is difficult, if not impossible, for per- 
sons interested in occupational adjustment 
to learn whether or not a particular mea- 
suring instrument is appropriate for the 
use which they would like to make of it. 
This situation clearly indicates the need 
for a survey of available information 
prior to the planning of any research 
program in this field. Such a survey is 
now in progress. 

The Technical 
mends a more aggressive program of re- 
search in the analysis of vocational in- 
terests and aptitudes. Specifically it sug- 
gests the appointment of a staff officer to 
spend six months in formulating a com- 
prehensive program, which 
would include an appropriation of 
$10,000 a year for grants-in-aid, and an 
appropriation of $35,000 to the National 
Research Council for research on occupa- 
tional ability patterns in cooperation with 
the United States Employment Service. 

One demonstration project has been 
undertaken in Breathitt County, Ken- 
tucky. Provision for other demonstration 
programs and the evaluation of results 
therefrom has been included in a program 
for the evaluation of general guidance 
services supported by a grant made by the 
Corporation through the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing to continue a project started before 
NOC was organized. 

The National Occupational Confer- 
ence should encourage, coordinate, and 
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help support follow-up studies of high 
school and college graduates and drop- 
outs. 
VI 

DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 
THROUGH PUBLICATIONS AND RADIO 

The so-called clearing-house and d 
semination function of the National O 
cupational Conference occupied first p 
in the original purpose of the Carnegie 
Corporation in bringing the Conference 
into existence. The National O ipational 
Conference is not primarily a research 
agency or a foundation advisory gr Ip 
but rather an organization designed to 
reach individuals and other organizations 
operating in the field of occupational 
whether in 


schools and colleges, industry and busi 


guidance and adjustment 


ness, or private and public organiza 
tional programs. Interest in research is 
a proper function of NOC in order that 
there may be an adequacy of materials 
worth disseminating. 

The coordinating function of NOC has 


set the standard for its publications pro 


gram. Certain organizations with pro 
grams in the field of guidan ire un 
willing to accept the vocational mpha 
sis, and particularly that emphasis as ex 
pressed in the name of Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. Consid 


eration has been given to the advisability 
of broadening the scope of the maga 
zine, and perhaps adopting a more inclu- 
sive name, but the consensus of opinion 
is that the original vocational emphasis 
should not be abardoned. It is felt, how- 
ever, that inclusion in the columns of the 
magazine of materials of interest to the 
allied organizations may in time increase 
interest in and support of the occupa- 
tional adjustment idea held to be the cen 
tral objective of NOC. It is advisable to 
establish a closer liaison with workers in 
the field of vocational education and with 
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others whose interests may be found to 
coincide in part with the NOC program. 


Media of Dissemination. In approxi- 
mate order of preference, the various 
media of dissemination open to NOC are: 

1. The magazine, Occupations, the Vo- 
cational Guidance Magazine, which con- 
stitutes the largest and most important 
of the activities with which NOC is con- 
cerned. 

2. The publication, in educational peri- 
odicals other than its own, of articles deal- 
ing with occupational adjustment and its 
importance. 

3. Newspaper publicity articles. 

4. Radio broadcasting of occupational 
adjustment programs. Related to that 
problem is included also the devising of 
motion pictures on occupational adjust- 
ment subjects. 

5. The publication of occupational 
leaflets dealing with a considerable num- 
ber of the 557 occupations listed in the 
NOC bibliography. 

6. The publication of a bulletin or 
monograph series for the issuance of oc- 
casional material not suitable for publica- 
tion in the periodical and not of sufficient 
length or importance to make book pub- 
lication necessary. 

7. The publication of books both of a 
general and popular interest about the 
need for guidance (such books being ad- 
dressed to parents and children as well as 
members of the general public) and of a 
somewhat more technical character for 
counselors and professional leaders and 
students in the field. 

8. The publication of results of re- 
search and of bibliographies and other 
tools for the use of advanced students in 
the occupational adjustment field. 


Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. On September 15, 1933, just 


after NOC took over the publication of 
the old Vocational Guidance Magazin. 
enlarging it to form Occupations, the net 
paid circulation was 1158. As of Feb. 
ruafy 1, 1935, it was 2710; as of May 1. 
it was 2807. . 

Part, but not all, of the increment ma, 
be traced to increasing membership in the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, the dues of which include a subs« rip- 
tion to Occupations. NOC has cooperated 
with the Association in promoting mem- 
bership by supplying folders describing 
the magazine and by publishing each 
month a report on the number of mem- 
bers in each local branch. 

Whether the other new subscriptions 
have been received because of, or regard- 
less of, the efforts of the staff to promote 
circulation is a question which has yet to 
be answered satisfactorily. An attempt 
has been made to trace the effect of pro- 
motion efforts by the use of identifying 
symbols on business reply cards, and by 
checking the names of new subscribers 
against the promotion lists. Only in the 
case of high school principals and mem- 
bers of the college personnel associations 
have enough subscriptions resulted to 
justify the expense. Meanwhile the circu- 
lation continues to rise. 

The magazine is, of course, highly sub- 
sidized. The following figures present 
the financial picture for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1934: 





Cost: 
Printing and mailing. ..$ 8,600 
i tindhndne cae 13,200 
$21,800 
Income: 
Subscriptions ......... $ 6,000 
Advettiting ........... 100 
Single copies ......... 434 
6,534 
TY Stnidbinwcestnanons dds $15,260 
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Average cost for each subscrip- 
ra ie ad SE a bree Sk ou $8.72 


Average subscription price. .. 2.40 


Subsidy per subscription. . . 


The magazine is addressed primarily 
neither to boys and girls nor to their 
parents, but to counselors, educators, 
placement officers, and, to a lesser de- 
oree, to industrialists and personnel work- 
ers in industry, to professional and re- 
search workers in the field, and, so far as 
the vocational aspects of their work are 
concerned, to social, recreational, and 
adult education workers. 

An effort should be made to cut down 
the amount of space now devoted to ar- 
ticles dealing with the theory of occupa- 
tional adjustment and to increase the 
amount of space devoted to actual ac- 
counts of practice. More and shorter ar- 
ticles should appear in each number. 

The present size and frequency of 
publication should be maintained. The 
make-up, while on the whole excellent, 
should be subject to constant change. The 
inclusion of more and shorter articles 
would in itself serve to enliven the con- 
tents of the magazine. 

The magazine might well include one 
article of a reasonably technical nature in 
each issue, but any considerable inclusion 
of such material should be avoided. 

While the circulation figures are en- 
couraging, it would be wise for NOC 
to maintain its promotion activities in a 
continual attempt to reach sections of the 
educational field not now touched. 

The approximate cost per year of the 
magazine totals $25,000. Since the maga- 
zine is by all odds the best means of co- 
ordinating other efforts which NOC 
may undertake, the amount should be in- 
creased. A reasonable increase in the 
financial support accorded the magazine 
would be more than justified both by the 
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increasing income to NOC and by th 
value of the services repcered. There 

ample evidence that fra point of 
view of the membershi f the NVGA 
the magazine is admirah} filling a real 
need. A similar satisfa n seems to be 


felt by readers and s ib rs not mem 


bers of the NVGA \ 


Radio Broadca { perat with 


the National Aavioes il R 


in Education and the f ( 
the National Vocation,:: Guidar Asso 
ciation, a series of 23 icasts On voca 
tional guidance topics been sponsored 
over a nation-wide ne tk. The Colum 


bia Broadcasting System has 
broadcasting facilities, including the a 
tors. NOC has provided the funds for th 
writing of scripts by professionals All of 
the programs have been dramatizati 
designed to capture the interest of 1 
pupils who presumably would list 
them in their classrooms. The ¢ 
Broadcasting System informs us that 
provide the most popular of all its pro 
grams in the American School of the Air 
Curiously enough, while they are intended 
for school children, more mail inquiries 
come from parents, usually mothers 
Radio broadcasts on occupational id 
justment subjects constitute an important 
activity of NOC and one which should be 
given greater attention in the future than 
it has received in the past. The desirability 
of transcribing electrically the scripts cur 
rently being broadcast is emphasized. In 
the future, financial provision should be 
made for such electrical transcription 
The records would probably be widely 
used by local broadcasting stations. A 
good dramatization—this method of 
presentation has been found to be most 
efficacious—would be equally advan- 
tageous for child and adult audiences. The 
dramatizations should be made available 


provided the 
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in print through the magazine and pos- 
sibly also through the U. S. Office of 
Inquiry should be made 
through NVGA branches and through 
the U. S. Office of Education as to effects 
of the broadcast programs. It is recom- 
mended that possibly $2,500 a year be 
provided for electrical transcription, in 
addition to the like sum now being 


Education. 


expended. 


Attention should be 
directed to developments soon to be ex- 
hibited in the field of educational mo- 
tion pictures with sound. Both directly 
and through the soon-to-be-formed Amer- 
ican Film Institute, NOC might well of- 
fer its services to organizations and film 
companies which will be engaged in the 
production of educational motion pictures. 


Motion Pictures. 


Meetings. Additional efforts should be 
made by the staff to secure the discussion 
of occupational adjustment questions at 
general educational meetings like those 
of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association. 


Occupational Abstracts. 
of adequate occupational information in- 
volves three steps: 


The provision 


1. Ascertaining what information is al- 
ready available 


2. Making this information accessible to 
those who need it 

3. Collecting and disseminating new in- 
formation 

With the completion of Mr. Parker's 
bibliography, it became apparent that 
much of the useful information now in 
print is inaccessible to most teachers, 
parents, and students, because they can- 
not afford to purchase even a small frac- 
tion of the available material. NOC has 
therefore enlisted the cooperation of per- 
sons experienced in occupational research, 


and has undertaken an experiment in 

stracting occupational literature. Twent, 
one occupations have been assigned 
twenty-one persons, each of whom has ex. 
amined carefully all of the literature listed 
by Mr. Parker on one occupation, and has 
then prepared a composite abstract int 
which the most important information ha 
been condensed. 

The results, up 
both encouraging and discouraging: en 
couraging because each of the abstractors 
did a conscientious and intelligent job, be 
cause certain facts not generally known 
were revealed through the abstracts, and 
because the relative adequacy or inad 
quacy of available literature as reveal: 
through the abstracts has clearly indicated 
areas in which original investigation 
need to be undertaken; discouraging be 
cause the abstracts have shown much 
the literature to be inadequate, inaccurate 
and out of date, and because many of the 
abstracts therefore present an incomplete 
picture of the occupations. 

The program of occupational stud 
should be continued. All such studies 
should be revised frequently enough 
keep them up to date. 
be exercised in stating the ability requir 
ments for satisfactory work in various 
occupations. No attempt should be mad 
to substitute opinions where facts are 
lacking. 

NOC should not issue “just another 
series” of occupational pamphlets, but 
should attempt to set a high standard in 
such publications in order to cause the 
production not of more but of better leaf 
lets. An effort is being made to secure an 
evaluation of the current series of leaflets 
by the actual school consumers. The U. S$ 
Office of Education and NOC might enter 
into a cooperative arrangement whereby 
the federal agency would print and 
distribute occupational _ leaflets 


to date, have bee 


Caution should 
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NOC would accept responsibility in the 
oreparation of copy. It might be well to 
experiment in issuing the leaflets on two 
levels of use: one for counselors and ad- 
vanced students, and one for high school 
pupils. It may be desirable to interest 
-ommercial publishers in the issuance of 
an encyclopedia of vocations. 


Books. As a matter of general policy 
NOC should publish nothing that a com- 
mercial publisher might be willing to in- 
lude in his lists. With that limitation in 
nind, NOC should undertake the publi- 
ation of as many books as funds permit, 
books both of a popular and of a profes- 
sional character. NOC might make in- 
quiries as to the desirability and effective- 
ness of contributions to yearbooks and 
proceedings. On the whole and in the 
light of the limitations upon available 
funds, NOC shguld as a general rule not 
publish theses and similar studies, al- 
though it is recognized that often it may 
be desirable to make exceptions to such a 
general policy. 


VII 
DISSEMINATION THROUGH FIELD SERVICE 

Field service is a medium for the dis- 
semination of information regarding re- 
search, theory, and practice in the field of 
occupational adjustment, rendered in the 
hope that such dissemination will con- 
tribute materially to the improvement and 
extension of vocational guidance service 
to both youth and adult. There are five 
ways in which such information has been 
disseminated : 

1. By correspondence. During the past 
year the staff of NOC has responded to 
2,600 inquiries received by mail, an aver- 
age of approximately 50 a week or 10 a 
day. The persons who thus call upon 
NOC for assistance constitute approx- 
imately one-half of the 5,000 persons 
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whose addresses now appear in NO¢ 
file of correspondents 

As these in juiries increa in nut 
ber rtain types of requests be 


familiar through the frequency with 
which they appear. As soon as it becon 
apparent that there is a continuing d 
mand for a certain type of informati 


NOC 


tion prepared in mimeogra 


sucn infofrt 


undertakes to have 


phed or pt 


ed form. A number of articles in tl 
magazine, and a few of the research pi 
ects now under way. have resulted f 


this attempt to meet the needs of worl 


counselors. There are at present 
mimeographed bulletins and 16 rept 
from Occupations on the list of NOM 
publications which goes t 
service inquirer 

As more such materials are prepared 
the proportion of letters requiring ind 
vidual attention decreases, but probal 
there always will be a substantial propor 
tion of inquiries which cannot be an 
Among th 


are the requests for criticism of tentative 


swered in a routine manner 


programs and publications and for sug 


gestions as to ways of meeting special 
local problems 

a. B) office consultation 
number of persons from all parts 
world find their way to New York during 


the course of a year. Approximately 300 


A substantial 
of thi 


persons have called at the office of NOt 
to seek information 
tional adjustment. 


regarding 
The 


interviews has 


Oct upa 
time consumed 


in these varied from 
a few minutes to several hours. The as 
sistance given to such persons has ranged 
from the providing of information fe- 
garding the title of a book to consultation 
service over a period of several months 
Visitors during the past year have in- 
cluded representatives from Belgium 
China, Australia, New 


Zealand, and 
South Africa. 
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3. By consultation in the field. Prob- 
ably the most effective field service is that 
which can be provided by a staff officer 
visiting a local community and spending 
one or more days in consultation with the 
persons responsible for the development 
of a local guidance program. Staff officers 
are available at all times for such consul- 
tation at a cost to the local community 
which never exceeds actual traveling ex- 
penses. As the funds available for school 
expenditures have decreased during the 
depression, there has been a correspond- 
ing decrease in the number of communi- 
ties which can afford to defray traveling 
expenses incident to such field consulta- 
tion, although there has been no decrease 
in the number of communities which 
would welcome such service if the money 
could be found. During the past year 
six communities have been visited on this 
basis. 

4. By public addresses and incidental 
conferences. Through their membership 
in and contributions to professional asso- 
ciations, educators in adjacent communi- 
ties may cooperate to defray the expenses 
of staff officers for public addresses to, or 
group conferences with, the members of 
such associations. Thirty-three such ad- 
dresses have been made during the past 
year, nineteen by Dr. Keller and fourteen 
by Dr. Hoppock. Subsequent consulta- 
tion by mail and subscription to the mag- 
azine have not infrequently resulted from 
such meetings. It has also been possible 
in connection with such trips to spend 
some time in consultation with local au- 
thorities. Similar conferences frequently 
result when staff officers attend large gen- 
eral meetings such as those of the Amer- 
ican Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations, American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, and National Education Associa- 

tion. Twenty-five such meetings have been 
attended during the year, many of them 


in New York City, and 121 individy, 
conferences have been held in connection 
therewith. 

5. By regional conferences. One of the 
suggestions made by the Committee 
Field Service at the first meeting of NO¢ 
in 1933, and subsequently endorsed by 
the entire membership in plenary sessio; 
was that NOC should sponsor regiona! 
conferences of workers in the field of oc. 
cupational adjustment. Three such con. 
ferences have been held. The Northeast 
ern area was covered at Camp Stevens 
Johnsonburg, New Jersey, from August 
28 to September 3, 1933; the Western at 
International House, Berkeley, California 
from December 29, 1933 to January 4 
1934; and the Southern at the Universit; 
of North Carolina, from April 23 to 28 
1934. The Midwest will be reached at a 
conference to be held at Estes Park, Colo- 
rado, from August 26 to 31, 1935. 

There is no infallible way of evaluat- 
ing these conferences, especially when the 
participants have been invited at the ex- 
pense of NOC. Guests do not speak dis- 
paragingly of the accomplishments 
their hosts. However, all indirect evidence 
seems to confirm the expressed opinion of 
those who were present. The conferences 
seem to have served a need and to have 
been fully worth the thought and effort 
put into them. Working counselors ha‘ 
been brought into direct and intimate con 
tact with research workers and psycholo- 
gists; directors of city guidance programs 
have conferred with college personnel 
officers; superintendents of schools, state 
commissioners of education, and indus- 
trial leaders have lived together for a 
week and discussed informally their com- 
mon interests in the problem of occupa- 
tional adjustment. The inception of pro- 
fessional friendships and cooperation 


which may continue over many years are 


not the least among the benefits which 
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accrue from conferences of this kind. 

After the lapse of a year, an attempt 
has been made to get the honest and well- 
considered reactions of those attending 
the Northeastern and Western confer- 
ences. The letter of inquiry was sent to 
persons who attended either of the con- 
ferences for the full week. Replies have 
been received from ninety-two. The gen- 
eral reaction expressed in all of these is 
highly favorable. That of the persons 
who did not respond can only be con- 
jectured. 

In the light of experience to date, the 
following appear to be desirable: 


1. Continuance of the activities above 
described. 

2. A regional conference for Negroes to 
be held somewhere in the South. 

3. Provision, in exceptional cases, for 
NOC to defray the traveling expenses of 
stafi officers for consultation in the field, in- 
stead of requiring that such expenses be paid 
by the local community. 

4. Demonstration of guidance service in 
various parts of the country, looking toward 
the assumption of full responsibility for the 
service by the regular school agencies when 
adequate evaluation of results and reasonable 
guarantees of subsequent financial support 
from local sources can be assured. 


VIII 

INDUSTRY, GOVERNMENT, AND NO‘ 

In the last analysis some of the activ- 
ities of NOC are those that in the long 
run must be assumed by government. Ed- 
ucation, vocational guidance, occupational 
adjustment are unquestionably part of the 
educative process, and education is a pub- 
lic function. Even personnel procedures 
in industry and business seem to tie 
up inextricably with various public 
agencies—placement offices, apprentice- 
ships, part-time schools. The develop- 
ment of the individual for social useful- 
ness seems to be the task of society acting 
collectively. While NOC has rendered 
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service to private groups—YMCA’s, ser- 
vice clubs, welfare organizations, and the 
like—its contacts have been largely with 
counselors, teachers, and administrators in 
public and quasi-public institutions 

For the most part, these institutions 
have been local, usually muni ipal, in sev- 
eral cases county However, there has 
been developing, under pressure of neces- 
sity, a strong feeling of responsibility for 
occupational adjustment, in some one of 
its forms, in various federal departments 
Growing out of the activities of the Min 
nesota Employment Research Stabilization 
Institute, a program of research and ser 
vice has been planned in the United States 
Employment Service. On recommenda 
tion of NOC the Carnegie Corporation 
made a small grant in support of that 
phase of the project, the object of which 
was to develop ability patterns for a large 
number of occupations 
was made by the Spelman Fund for a re- 


A larger grant 


classification of occupations. The program 
is of tremendous significance and may 
make an outstanding contribution to the 
problem of 


However, the federal government has ap 


adjustment 


bial 


Occ upati ynal 


propriated nearly five billion dollars for a 
work-relief program. Should it not sup 
port the Employment Service research 
program with the infinitesimal fraction of 


that huge sum which would be required? 
Or must the Carnegie Corporation, with 
funds for NOC purposes that ar quite 
insignificant in comparison, stimulate and 
support this work until the government 
can be convinced of its importance? 
What applies to the Employment Ser 
vice in particular applies to other govern 
ment departments in general. For in- 
stance, the Children’s Bureau is giving 
consideration to the problem of the un- 
employment of youth. As Marion R. Tra 
bue has been called in to direct the u- 


pational researcl program of the Em 
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ployment Service, Mary H. S. Hayes 
has been called in to the Children’s Bu- 
reau for three months to advise on the 
youth program. Incidentally it should be 
noted that the services of both these 
persons have become valuable to the 
government because of the experience 
they have had in foundation-supported 
activities (At the present time the 
Vocational Service for Juniors, of which 
Dr. Hayes is Director, is making a study 
of vocational interests under a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation. In previous 
years the Corporation has made grants to 
the Service for scholarships to keep young 
persons in school and away from pre- 
mature entrance into business and in- 
dustry.) Should NOC continue the 
policy of recommending grants to private 
organizations in the hope that the benefits 
will ultimately reach the nation at large 
through channels such as these, or shall 
it enter into direct relation with the gov- 
ernment for this purpose? What should 
its relation be? 

The Office of Education last year spon- 
sored a conference on youth problems, 
which recommended that a Youth Bureau 
be set up within the Office. The Commis- 
sioner is now asking for a budget which 
will support this venture. The appoint- 
ment of additional specialists in voca- 
tional guidance is contemplated. (There is 
already one.) The function of “clearing 
house’ is mentioned. It is conceivable 
that the Office could take care of all the 
clearing house activities of NOC and do 
it better. It now publishes a magazine, 
School Life. Could it publish a special- 
ized periodical like Occupations? It must 
be remembered that Occupations gets its 
stimulus and comprehends the needs of 
the vocational guidance workers through 
the inquiries that clear through it. 

NOC is now launched upon a program 
of publication which is expected to even- 


tuate in a series of occupational abstract 
covering most occupations. Could t 
be done better by the Office of Educat 
or the Employment Service? It is to b 
called that several years ago (1931) 
Office began the publication of such 
series, but that after eighteen had ap 
Are ther 


forces, positive or negative, in gover 


peared publication ceased. 


ment that are inimical to the original ; 
sustained effort which is inherent 

foundation-supported projects? Or is 
the other way around? 

The federal government has made fit 
teen population censuses of the Unit 
States, and some of these have been tab 
lated for occupational distribution. In t 
published reports and the files of tl 
Census Bureau is a mine of informat 
pertinent to occupational adjustment. It 
is doubtful whether it has ever been pri 
sented in such form as to be useful to 
individuals in choosing an occupation 
Can it be? Can government do the job 
Must NOC do it? 

Through the Southern Woman's Edu 
cational Alliance, NOC has been inter 
ested in the organization of a guidance 
program in Breathitt County, Kentucky, a 
rugged mountain county full of young 
people. A small grant was made last 
May to assist in these beginnings, which 
necessitate laying sound foundations and 
long-time planning. 

Special importance attaches to the facts 
that the area has hitherto been devoid of 
any knowledge that vocational guidanc« 
existed, and that the program is set up 
under a newly formed county planning 
council including the most constructive 
leadership of the area. Also, the program 
has the very active cooperation of the 
state university and a growing amount 
from the State Board of Education. The 
government is helping appreciably 


through the local FERA, but more and 
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more intelligently administered help of 
this sort is needed. Determination of oc- 
cupational opportunities, actual and po- 
tential, as well as studies of individual 
young people in relation to these opportu- 
nities, and training of teachers for gui- 
dance service, are being stressed in the 
earlier stages of the program. 

For several years the same kind of 
program has been in operation in Rock- 
land County, New York, with the differ- 
ence that Rockland is a semi-urban area 
in the New York City metropolitan dis- 
trict, and that the Vocational Education 
and Extension Board, responsible for the 
program, has for a long time been aware 
of the best guidance practices. In these 
two cases it should be noted that NOC 
has indirectly come into contact not only 
with the local governmental agencies and 
the state departments of education but 
with numerous federal agencies as well, 
notably the Office of Education, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Forestry 
Service, the Census Bureau, the National 
Mediation Board, the Office of Indian 
Affairs, the Employment Service, and 
so on. 

Should NOC continue to make its con 
tacts indirectly in this way? Or should it 
seek closer affiliation with federal agen- 
cies so that its influence may be spread 
over a wider territory and reach more 
young people? Or, with the impetus that 
has already been given, or that may be 
given by the end of the third year, disap- 
pear from the scene? It is a problem of 
effective implementation. Who can do it? 
Who should do it? 

In the light of the foregoing, we arrive 
at certain conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. The need for the leadership of 
NOC in developing the program of 


occupational readjustment grows out of 


the needs of the present social situation. 
Such needs arise from: 
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Face to face with this grave social situ 


ation, there is the evident need of 

stant cooperation between government 
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agencies and private agenci pi t 

this continuous experimentation, leader 


ship, and the establishment of standards 
in this field. 


In particular we regard the following 
as types of activity which are especi lly 
needed at the present time 

Such activities supplementary to V 
ernment Ss program as ti 


pro; 
development of a coordinating series of 


trolled experiments or demonstrations 

The ever-present need for the develop 
ment of a clearing house of information 
which shall systematically provide statistical 
information about occupational trends 

Distribution of information about other 
cooperative efforts in the field in these new 
methods and techniques which | | 
developed and tested 

The dissemination of occupational in 


formation of a current chara 


In view of the fact that there 1s 
other agency at the present 
petent to perform this signifi 
of guidance and direction of such demon- 


strations, we see not only an opportunity 


int Tunction 


for the functioning of NOC but a need 
of active leadership for a sufficient period 
of time fo demonstrate adequately the 


purposes for which it was created 

It is therefore recommended that NOC 
explore the possibility of active participa- 
tion in the following: 

1. The National Apprenticeship Pro 
gram as created by the President's Execu 
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tive Order. This work represents an op- 
portunity for cooperation between indus- 
try, government, and education affecting 
especially the induction of young people 
into industry. 

2. The United States Employment Ser- 
vice program of Occupational Research 
and Standards and the development of a 
statistical approach which will result in 
a current continuing census of occupa- 
tional opportunities and available work- 
ers. 

3. The United States Census Bureau. 
The study of the data available in the 
United States census office to determine 
its value for revealing occupational 
trends. In addition the attention of the 
census officials should be called to the 
desirability of the use of the census mech- 
anism as a tool to be used in collecting 
data useful in occupational adjustment. 

4. Occupational adjustment of adults. 
In the light of the experience of the Ad- 
justment Service in New York City, there 
is a need for further experimentation 
along this line in other types of commu- 
nities, including rural. Each demonstra- 
tion should be linked to a coordinating 
service, which should provide common 
methods of record keeping and serve as a 
clearing house for information. 

5. Better Government Personnel. The 
report of the Commission of Inquiry on 
Public Service Personnel indicates an op- 
portunity for NOC to assist in bringing to 
public attention the findings and recom- 
mendations of this comprehensive study 
bearing upon opportunities and prepara- 
tion for efficient government service. 


IX 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS—OCCUPATIONAL AD- 
JUSTMENT AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 
Inception of the proposed study. Ever 
since the National Occupational Confer- 
ence offered to organizations its services 


as a Clearing house of information on oc. 
cupational adjustment, there have come 
into the office every week of the year from 
presidents or personnel officers of colleges 
requests for help in organizing or ex. 
panding personnel programs. The lack 
of available information has been em 
barrassing. 

Requests have made it apparent that 
NOC could serve colleges best by offer- 
ing them: 

1. An accurate account of college person 
nel work as carried on in ten or fifteen or 
twenty typical colleges or universities. These 
organizations would range from a small col 
lege of a few hundred students to a large 
university with from five to ten thousand 
students. 

2. A clear-cut statement of general prin- 
ciples of personnel work as evolved so 
the experience of the most successful insti- 
tutions. 

3. An anthology of the experience of col 
lege and university administrators in de- 
veloping personnel work. This would point 
out the importance of organizing so a 
out of the peculiarly local situation and the 
particular faculty make-up rather than impos- 
ing an ideal scheme upon the organization. 


Material available. The only compre- 
hensive study made of college personnel 
work is that by L. B. Hopkins, President 
of Wabash College, and, at the time 
of the study (1925), Director of the 
Personnel Department of Northwestern 
University. The results of the study were 
published as a supplement to The Educa- 
tional Record of the American Council on 
Education. It was entitled Personnel 
Procedure in Education — Observations 
and Conclusions Resulting from Visits to 
Fourteen Institutions of Higher Learning. 
Hopkins visited these institutions and 
rated each one of them on twenty differ- 
ent phases of personnel procedure: 
SELECTION AND MATRICULATION 


Selective process 
Freshman week 
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TWO-THIRDS OF 


Psychological tests 

Placement tests 

PERSONAL SERVICE 
Faculty advisers 
Other organized student interviews 
Health service 
Mental hygiene service 
Vocational information 
Discipline 

CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 
Curriculum 
Selection of instructors 
Methods of instruction 
Objective tests 

RESEARCH 
Concerning teaching 
Concerning the individual 

COORDINATION 

In the college 

In whole institution 

Of outside agencies 


In 1929 Esther Lloyd-Jones wrote a 
description of the complete program at 
Northwestern University. In 1932 Ohio 
State University published The Personnel 
Bibliographical Index, by W. H. Cowley, 
containing 2,183 titles and annotations. 
There has just come from the press a 
large volume by Ruth Strang of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, entitled 
Personal Development and Guidance in 
College and Secondary School. This is a 
summary of studies devoted to adminis- 
trative aspects of educational guidance. 
Dr. Strang plans to follow it up with 
three other volumes, one on individual 
counseling, another on control of the stu- 
dent’s environment and supervision of 
group activities, and still another on voca- 
tional guidance. 

Despite the fact that much has been 
written on the topic, nothing available 
will tell the college president or personnel 
officer what to do in his immediate situa- 
tion. It is proposed that the National 
Occupational Conference supply him with 
what he so much desires and needs. 
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H ypkins 
listed the following fourteen institutions 
Stanford University, University of Iowa 
University of Minnesota, Northwestern 
University, | niversity of Chicago, Uni 


Existing personnel program 


versity of Michigan, Cornell University 


Yale University, Harvard University 
Princeton University, Syracuse Universit, 
Dartmouth College. C 


and the University of North Carolina. It 


lumbia University 


is in these institutions that we should 
probably find today the best personnel 
programs, although there undoubtedly 
should be added to the list such institu 
tions as Antioch College and the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. 

Exploratory conferences. With a view 
to orienting NOC in this field and dis- 
covering in a preliminary way the most 


desirable means of studying the problem 


and of presenting the results to thos¢ 
who could use it most effectively veral 
conferences were held with persons repre 
senting in each case some college or uni 
versity organization There has been 
fairly general agreement, not only as 


to the urgent need for a study of 
occupational adjustment at the colleg« 
level but as to the methods which it 
would be most profitable to follow. It has 
been felt not only that such a study would 
serve to bring together and to organize 
the existing literature and from first-hand 
information bring it up to date, but that 
the survey might be conducted in such 
a way that personnel procedures now be 
ing employed might be evaluated in the 
light of good procedure such as would fit 
varying conditions. 

The second step was to make an ex- 
ploratory survey of five institutions where 
personnel programs, at least in part con- 
cerned with occupational adjustment, 
have been organized. Donald S. Bridg- 
man, of the personnel department of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 

















OCCUPATIONS 


Company, has spent a week at each of the 
following institutions: 


Dartmouth College 

Northwestern University (accompanied by 
Raymond G. Fuller) 

University of Minnesota (accompanied by 
Robert Hoppock) 

Mt. Holyoke College (three days) 

Yale University (accompanied 
Director) 


by the 


The third step has been to send to each 
of the accredited colleges and universities 
in the United States a brief check list of 
personnel activities involving occupa- 
tional adjustment, with a request for any 
available printed or typewritten material. 
The responses are now in hand and will 
serve as data for determining the desir- 
ability of further personal visitation. 

In connection with and paralleling the 
study of occupational adjustment at the 
college level, NOC is considering the de- 
sirability of the following studies: 

1. Studies of the occupational experi- 
ence, including income, of the graduates 
during the past ten years of ten selected, 
typical institutions, involving not less 
than 20,000 graduates. 

2. Studies of existing counseling pro- 
grams: 

(a) as to the extent to which such coun- 
seling programs in the secondary schools and 
colleges are recognized by the students 
therein and the effect of the programs upon 
student attitudes and placement; 

(b) as to instruments and techniques em- 
ployed—or needed—to discover personal 
characteristics which bear upon vocational 
choice and vocational adjustment. 


3. Studies making possible frequent 
regular reports upon current trends as to 
the demand and supply in those occupa- 
tions into which graduates of higher in- 
stitutions expect to go. 

4. A thoroughgoing study of a single 
professional activity, such as accounting, 
as to the personal requirements, general 


education and special training required 
together with the opportunities now 
isting and likely to exist, and the relatio; 
ship of the profession to other occupa. 
tions and professions. 

5. A study of methods and standard 
upon which employers base the select 
of graduates of higher institutions 


ods and standards. 


X 
EPILOGUE 

In the very adoption of its name 
National Occupational Conference 
sumed national functions. After ty 
years of operation the question arises 
to whether— 

(1) the functions assumed can be 
ried on effectively by a privately support: 
ed organization; 

(2) these functions can be carried « 
more effectively by a governmental body 

(3) they are likely to be carried on by 
a governmental body. 

For various reasons, NOC has bent 
most of its efforts toward the stimula 
tion of activity in public educational 
stitutions. Since vocational guidance 
the individual is an educational function 
it will for the most part be carried on by 
publicly supported schools. The task of 
a privately supported body is that of in- 
creasing the incidence of good practice 
and of promoting better practice. In 
other words, its functions are the same 
as those of any other foundation-sup- 
ported project in the educational field, 
whether that field be libraries, art schools, 
museums, the teaching of modern lan- 
guages, or research in archeology. The 
Executive Committee is considering these 
matters in formulating specific policies 
and plans for NOC. 

The curse of educational administra- 
tion lies in its withdrawal from day-to- 
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TWO-THIRDS OF AN EXPERIMENT 


day classroom experience. The good principalship of the East Sid 
eacher becomes a principal, for better or tion School on February 1, 1936 
for worse, and loses, either through pre- Superintendent of Schools of the City 
occupation or through atrophy, his feel New York and his colleagues 

for the essentially educative process. The Board of Superintendents 

wise principal gets into the classroom as in the project kn 
ften as possible and confers with as Occupational Cont 
many pupils as he can find time for. In principal of the 

iny case, he is in the school building tion School a year's 
with boys and girls and teachers and he_ to act as Director. and 
s close to the educational process. But quest of the Carnegie Corp 
when he is taken out of the school build- reaffirmed that faith by ) 
ng and put into an office building “to the leave, thus providing 
exercise his influence in a larger field,” of administration during the 


his sources of knowledge become secon- period, at the end of which 


dary, even tertiary. He loses his grip on measurable results might bx 

the stuff of life and becomes primarily be apparent. For various reaso 

an administrator, coordinator, stimulator, the increasing measure of go 
propagandist—of what, for what? School participation, the Carnegie Cor; 
superintendents, college presidents, and cannot guarantee the continuan 
staff officers of all organizations con- National Occupational Conferen 


cerned with education should have their more than one year at a time. Howe 


sabbatical right on the proving ground of the desire for professional status 
education. economic security requires that ass 


It is with this idea in mind, and for of relative permanence be given 


other practical and personal reasons, that effective personnel is to be maint 


the present Director will return to the FRANKLIN J. KELLE! 
Dire 


or 


BORN TO VOCATIONS 


In early days a man was born into a group upon which certain fun 
tions were devolved, where he remained all his life irrespective of his 
gifts. In the days to come, a man may be held to be born into a voca 
tion, not because it was that of his parents, but because it has been se 
lected for him according to his supposed inborn gifts. The passage 
from vocation to vocation should be made as easy as is compatible with 
efficiency. The barriers round each vocation should be raised no higher 
than is necessary in order to keep out the inefficient—A. M. CARR 
SAUNDERS and P. A. WILSON, in The Professions 
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THE GREAT DICHOTOMY 

A long, long time ago we wrote an 
article with that title. We have forgotten 
just what the controversial issue was at 
the time, but it makes little difference, for 
there are always great dichotomies. And 
it is always fun to write about them. 
Mind and matter. Liberalism and con- 
servatism. Nationalism and internation- 
alism. Democracy and communism. Big- 
otry and tolerance. Discipline and—dis- 
ciplines. Culture and—occupations. 

For the moment we should like to 
identify culture with the traditional aca- 
demic curriculum of the colleges and to 
glance at its implications for youth who 
put their faith in higher education. The 
nineteenth century college and secondary 
school are, in these stressful times, under- 
going sharply focused criticism. As with 
all human institutions, there has come a 
day when the intelligence of the people 
tends to catch up with the time and the 
social lag. Stripped of the glad raiment 
of diploma and “dear old Alma Mater’ 
and exclusiveness, these institutions are 
exposed to public view, and someone says 
naively, as of the king of the fairy-tale, 
“But they haven't any clothes on.”’ 

Wide approval greeted the recent tren- 
chant statements of the heads of two 
Carnegie organizations. The considered 
judgments of men with long and fruit- 
ful experience in the college field found 
ready corroboration in the educational 
experiences of many. Said Dr. Keppel: 


Every year thousands of young people 
profit and profit richly from the opportunities 


Tr 


which the colleges now offer, but taking int 
consideration all the colleges and all the st 
dents, it is a question whether the game | 
proved to be worth the candle. The 
leges themselves have not been blind t 
situation. Generally speaking they have 
sought to improve conditions by tinkering 
with the curriculum rather than by 
centrating their attention upon the stud 
himself as contrasted with his progran 
study. . . . These [ problems} involve . 
fundamental change alike in the attitude 
the institution towards the individual stu 
—in the words of the homely British ad 
“If you are to teach Jack arithmetic, 
must know Jack as well as arithmetic 
and also a different conception on the part 
of the student as to what he is there for 
different use of his energies and capacities 
For the most part, advance cannot be lool 
for through large expenditure for phys 
change nor by such modifications in 
institutional set-up as will break up the per 
sonality of the college itself, but rather | 
an effective study as to the application 
what we now know regarding individual 
ferences, interests, motives, mental hygi 
the technique of continuous record, the 

of comprehensive and other examinati: 


Dr. Jessup wrote incisively: 

The physician is judged by his success 
the diagnosis and treatment of those w! 
seek health. Likewise the college is to b 
judged by its success in understanding t! 
capacities, needs, and outlook of its student 
in such ways as to contribute to their dema: 
for an “education.” 

In the May issue of Occupations we 
printed what we believe to be one of our 
most significant articles. The Fieldston 
Plan, conceived in the philosophy of 
Felix Adler and carried out in practice 
by Dr. Thayer, achieves an integration 
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which quite demolishes our assumed 
dichotomy. Vocational considerations be- 
come a phase of the scheme of life, not 
something apart, not something alien. 
The “bridge to culture” is a way to life 
and living. However, there is another 
article we hope to print some day, as soon 
as we can get the author to write it. We 
have a half-promise. We hope this edi- 
torial will be called to his attention and 
that we shall have misrepresented his 
views just ever so slightly, but enough to 
induce him to come back at us full blast 
with all his theories and practices. In the 
meantime we shall tell you what we 
know, as best we can. 

Yale College, set down among several 
professional schools, is old and honorable 
and dedicated to the dissemination of cul- 
ture. No one would accuse #t of being 
vocational. Under the new house system 
the undergraduate body is divided into 
ten groups. One of these is Saybrook 
Its Master is Elliott Dunlap 
Smith. Philosophic, dynamic, cultured, 
worldly-wise. Weekly he meets all his 
one hundred and eighty young men; 
daily he meets many of them individually. 
What does he say to them? Among many 
other wise things, this: “If you conceive 
of a vocation as something that is in- 
evitable but not very pleasant to contem- 
plate, something sordid, something not 
quite nice, then it will be just that. If a 
job is to you merely the means of bring- 
ing food, shelter, -nd clothing out of 


College. 





Next to the youth who has no calling, 
toils without heart, and is therefore forever dawdling 
lingering—instead of striking with all his might. WILLIAM MATTHEWS, 
in Getting On in the World, 1873. 


IN OUR OPINION 





society, plus enough money to buy your 


pleasures, if a job is to you something 
quite apart from the important things you 
expect from your four years of college, 
then your job will be just a job. If, how- 
ever, a job is to you something toward 


which you are striving because it will give 
scope to your personality, will enable you 
to become creative, will be part of life 
itself, then your vocation will be truly 
what its name implies, a calling. More 
than that, what you learn in college will 
be really important, it will take on new 
significance; it will not be mere diversion 
for the gentleman, or the dilettante, or 
the dual personality who would be cul 
tured among his friends and hard-boiled 


among his business associates. Education 
is for life and life requires education.” 
These words are not a quotation from 
anything Dr. Smith has written. They 
are Our memory and expression of what 
he has told us. Certainly they do great 
honor to Yale College as a center of 
learning. 
Center of interest 

scope to personality 
ferences, interests, motives capaci 


bridge to ¢ ulture 
individual dif 

needs, and outlook perhaps in thes 

phrases, in these ideas, will be captured 


a flux (horrid occupational term borrowed 
from the trade of metal working!) that 
will aid in welding the two ideas, two 
words, “occupations” and “‘culture,”’ into 
one word—"education.” 

F. J. K 





he is most to be pitied who 
loitering and 
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Edited by 
MARIE MCNAMARA 
Secretaries of the branches are request. a 
to send reports to Miss McNamara, Troup 
Junior High School, Edgewood Avenue, 
New Haven, Connecticut, promptly after 
each meeting or other event. 


BRANCH MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


The total subscriptions to Occupations 
reached a new high for all time on April 
1. Branch membership also touched a 
new high for the past three years, more 
than overcoming the loss between Feb- 
ruary 1 and March 1, and bringing the 
total to 1,042. Meanwhile the number of 
members-at-large increased from 597 to 
640. Total subscriptions as of April 1 
were 2,710. 

The largest increase of the month was 
in the New York Branch, which jumped 
from 107 to 143. Other branches which 
increased their membership were Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Connecticut, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, New Jersey, Northeastern Ohio, 
Rhode Island, Rochester, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Virginia, Washington, D. C., and 
Wisconsin. 

National and Branch Membership 
April 1, 1935 


Branch Membershi p 


1. New York City 143 
2. Detroit, Michigan 92 
3. New Jersey ...... ; 66 
4, Cincinnati, Ohio a 61 
5. New England af 54 
6. Rhode Island 54 
7. Teachers College, Columbia Univ 7 
< aa 


9. Connecticut 
10. Virginia 


11. Washington, D. C. 
12. Central New York . 
13. Maryland 

14. Philadelphia 

15. Northeastern Ohio 


16. Capital District of New York 
17. Northern California 

18. New Orleans 

19. St. Louis, Missouri 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


N 


Southern California 

Rochester, New York 

lowa 

Western Pennsylvania 

. Western Massachusetts . 


AD whe 


NM NN bho ho 


Nh 
ON 


. Kansas City, Kansas 

. Dallas, Texas 

28. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

29. Nebraska pee 

30. Chicago, Illinois . a 5 


=) 
4 


t 


31. Seattle, Washington 

32. Central Kansas 

33. Wyoming .. , re. 

34. North Carolina ............ 0 


Members-at-large .. keesse ees: OF 


Total membership i = 1682 


There are in addition 1,028 subscribers 
who are not members of either a local! 
branch or the National Association, makin, 
a total of 2,710. 


NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 
Capital District of New York 


The Capital District Guidance Associa- 
tion of New York held a joint meeting 
with the Parent-Teacher Association of 
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Troy on April 2. The guest speaker was 
L. A. Wilson, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education, who talked on “The Youth 
Problem Today, Guidance and Vocational 
Education.”” Dr. Wilson has been actively 
engaged in a program of adult education 
for youth between the ages of 17 to 25, 
and discussed what is being done for 
youth, what the opportunities for them 
are, how they are to find a place for 
themselves, and what the schools should 


do for them. 


Central Kansas 


Guidance at Work’’ was the theme of 
the spring conference of the Kansas 
Guidance Association held at McPherson 
College on March 30. Topics discussed 
at group meetings arranged for junior 
high school, three-year high school, four- 
year high school, and college leaders in- 
cluded: “Giving the individual vocation- 
al and educational information’; “‘Ac- 
quiring information about the individu- 
al’; and “Having done the foregoing 
what next?” 

Ata general session held in the college 
auditorium, William Shultis presided as 
chairman of a panel discussion on “How 
to Interview.” C. O. Evans, secretary 
and treasurer of the Kansas Association, 
reported at a luncheon meeting on the 
Atlantic City convention. The conference 
closed with an address, “Guidance at 
Work,” by Truman Reed, principal, 
Wichita High School, East. 


lowa 

The spring conference of the Iowa Vo- 
cational Guidance Association was held 
at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, on 
April 6. “A Life Work Conference on 
a County-wide Scale’’ was the subject of 
an address by H. F. Risse, superintendent 
of schools, St. Ansgar, at the general 
morning session. Alex Evans, superin- 
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tendent of schools. 
Griffith, Director of Radio Station WOI, 
discussed Mr. Risse’s plan. At a lunch 
eon meeting, M. D. Helser, Dean of the 
Junior College and Director of Student 
Personnel, Iowa State Colleg« 
on the Atlantic City Convent 

“The Coordination of Guidance A 
tivities in High Schools with Guidance 
Activities in Colleges’’ was the theme of 
the afternoon session Dea Helser 
spoke on “The Importance of the Prol 
lem” from the college viewpoint. C. ] 
Miller, principal, Senior Hig 
Webster City, presented the high 
viewpoint. 

A panel discussion of pert 


tions included the top > Diy 1 ol 


Responsibility in Counseling,’ by R. M 
Vifquain, counselor and director of stu 
dent personnel in agriculture, | 
College; “Ways and Means of Infor 
Students,’” by Florence Schnas Girls 
Advisor, West Waterloo High Sch 
‘Records and Measurements,”’ by Lora 
Bradley, Amos Hiatt Junior High Scl 
Des Moines. 


Nev rersey 
The third mid-wintet nfer e on 
guidance and personnel sp red by 
New Jersey State Normal School at 
Newark and the Guidance and Personnel 


Association of New Jersey was held in 


the auditorium of the New Jersey Stat 
Normal School at Newark on March 13 
Speaking at the morning session 
the subject The Challenging 
of Youth,’ Mark A. May, Dit 


Institute of Human Relations, Yale 


versity, contrasted the conditions that 


the last few years 


faced the graduates or the 
with those that faced graduate 
than six years ago, and he ind: ated the 
direction in which the solution to their 


b 


problem mav be found. [In “The Rea 
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OCCUPATIONS 


ing Glass” will be found an abstract of a 
discussion on this subject by Dr. May— 
Ed.} Rabbi Foster offered a number of 
concrete suggestions for the solution of 
the unemployment problem. 

At the afternoon session, Garret L. 
Bergen, of New York State Employment 
Service and Human Engineering Labora- 
tories, Stevens Institute of Technology, 
spoke on “Counseling Youth Through 
Social and Employment Agencies,’ em- 
phasizing in his discourse New York 
City and the Adjustment Service. 

Mr. Bergen outlined the work of the 
Junior Consultation Service as consisting 
of aptitude tests, at least two interviews, 
and liberal provision for follow-up inter- 
views as long as the applicants want to 
come back. Reports on the programs are 
roughly in the following form: What is 
the problem? What are the findings of 
the Service? Recommendations: (a) long 
term plan; (b) present training program 
or suggestions for further study; (c) 
present job—what can be used for im- 
mediate placement? Youngsters’ prob- 
lems seem to fall into six major cate- 
gories: (1) vocational inertia—group 
not interested in vocational planning, 
44%; (2) vocational confusion—group 
conscious of bewilderment about voca- 
tional plans, 20%; (3) vocational mis- 
direction—group already partially com- 
mitted, 16%; (4) vocational fixations, 
8%; (5) vocational conflict, 6%; (6) 
unemployment of parents, 6%. “Our 
white hope,”” Mr. Bergen said, “is a gen- 
eral community counseling agency which 
can enlist the best professional aid in the 
community. A guidance program 
without professional leadership and a 
trained staff is undoubtedly much worse 
than none. A central community agency 
serving all other guiding agencies should 
be our goal.” 

M. R. Trabue, Director, Occupational 


Research Program, U. S$. Department 
Labor, U. S. Employment Service, Wash. 
ington, discussed ‘“Youth Problems in the 
Administration of Federal Employment 
Dr. Trabue pointed out typical method 
employed when factory orders grow les; 
and less—mentioning the reduction of 
hours, combination of jobs and depart 
ments, and reduction in the numbers em. 
ployed. When the orders begin to come 
in again, the old procedure is reversed 
but unemployment was ‘‘done”’ by masses 
and reemployment is ‘‘done”’ by individ 
uals. We tend to forget that when te. 
employment comes we are dealing wit 
human beings, with individual needs and 
difficulties of adjustment. 

Dr. Trabue expressed the opinion that 
a community guidance service was a ne- 
cessity; that it was a moral obligation of 
the community. Made-work projects are 
undesirable for the young people, who 
want something real. In a certain experi- 
ment it was found that less than one per 
cent of the people employed in a certain 
concern had had previous training. Most 
of them had learned on the job. “One 
of the most complicated factors in this 
whole situation,”” Dr. Trabue said, ‘‘is the 
fact that we have approximately 15,001 
to 20,000 different job titles.” He sug- 
gested that an attempt be made to analyze 
various jobs in order to determine the 
common elements that run through whole 
families of jobs. People would then be 
referred to jobs in terms of their abili- 
ties. Young people could be trained in 
the basic tools needed for a job family, 
and the factory itself could give the addi- 
tional training needed for the specific job 
“It is this type of information we are 
attempting to get,” he said, “in order 
that ten years from now, when some new 
invention comes up, young people about 
to lose their jobs may be moved to some 
other job, one which belongs in the same 
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job family for which they have been 


trained.” 


Northeastern Ohio 
An average of 125 persons attend the 
monthly meeting of the Northeastern 
Ohio Vocational Guidance Association. 
The membership is made up of advisers, 
principals, representatives 


supervisors, 
stores, and industrial 


from colleges, 
plants. 

Jerome H. Bentley, Adjustment Ser- 
vice, New York City, was the speaker at 
the October meeting which was held at 
the time of the convention of the North- 
eastern Ohio Teachers Association. 

In January, William Patterson, princi- 
pal, Milwaukee Vocational School, and at 
present chairman of the Federal Com- 
mittee for Apprentice Training, described 
the federal plans for apprentice training, 
listing the many occupations in which ap- 
prentices are working and the many 
others in which apprentices might well be 
engaged. 

Edwin A. Lee, superintendent of 
schools, San Francisco, addressed the Feb- 
ruary meeting of the association on the 
subject, ‘Tomorrow's Child.” His ad- 
dress was a challenge to the members of 
the association to work for better place- 
ment of young people coming out of 
school. He questioned whether advisers 
know the opportunities which their locali- 
ties offer to students and whether they 
are educating their students for those 
places. “Success as advisers,” Dr. Lee 
said, ‘depends upon the ability to make 
the connection for students between 
school and professional or industrial 
life.” 

At the March meeting, A. I. Cleery, 
State NRA Labor Compliance Officer, 
outlined the apprentice system in Ohio. 
On April 24, Earl W. Barnhart, Chief, 
Commercial Education, U. S. Office of 
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Education, spoke on ‘Changes in Com 
mercial Occupations and Their Relation 
to High School Commercial Education. 


Rochester 


The Rochester Vocational Guidance 
Association held a supper meeting at the 
Mechanics Institute on April 4. Frederick 
Newhall, vice principal, Madison High 
School, presented summaries compiled 
from a recent Youth Needs Survey made 
at Madison High School. M. A. Barnard 
of the Kiwanis Club spoke on the gui 
dance interests of club members. Mildred 
Lincoln, a past president of the national 
association, and Clara Walker, president 
of the local association, reported on the 
Atlantic City convention. 


Saint Louis 


The following is the annual report of 
the program committee of the Vocational 
Guidance Association of Saint Louis 

In its general plan the committee has 
kept in mind two things: (1) the inter 
pretation of vocational guidance in rela 
tion to the social and economic changes, 
and in relation to general adult education 
programs; and (2) the discussion of 
specific problems of interest to the three 
groups which make up the membership 
namely: industry, education, and social 
work. 

The monthly programs; 

1. ““We Move in New Directions” by 
H. A. Overstreet. 

Reviewed by Dr. Lowe of Kingshigh- 
way Presbyterian Church; commet ted on 
by Mr. Frailey, Ralston Purina (indus- 
try). Dean Crawley, St. Louis University 
(education), and Mr. Kassius, Citizens’ 
Committee on Relief and Employment 
(social work). 

2. Trends in Vocational Guidance. 

A report of the National Vocational 


Guidance Conference—made by William 
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M. Proctor, Leland Stanford University. 

3. Problems of Employers in Hiring 
Workers. 

Round table discussion—Panel mem- 
bers invited are Alice E. May, of Ralston 
Purina; Georgia Wittich, of Stix, Baer, 
and Fuller; M. N. Whitehead, of Pevely 
Dairy; W. E. Smith, of Procter and Gam- 
ble; and W. F. Jones, of Shell Petroleum. 

4. Creation of Work Opportunities by 
Federal Legislation. 

Peter Kassius, Director, Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on Relief and Employment. 

5. The Government's Plan in Adult 
Education. 

Roy Ferguson, Director, Emergency 
Education Division. The discussion was 
taken up by the supervisor in charge of 
nursery school work, the supervisor in 
charge of adult education, and the super- 
visor in charge of workers’ education. 

6. Joint Meeting with Personnel Club: 
Problems of Employment — Vocational 
Guidance in its Broadest Aspects. 

Henry B. Bergen, Procter and Gamble. 

7. The U. S. Employment Service. 

Tracy Copp, Rehabilitation Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

8. The Parts of the FERA Program 
Related to Vocational Guidance. 

Howard Hunter, Field Representative, 
FERA. Discussion leader, Frank Debatin, 
Dean of the School of Education, Wash- 
ington University. 

The topic for the first program meet- 
ing for this year was ‘Recent Occupa- 

tional Studies in Saint Louis.” The ex- 
hibits of these studies were those which 


(oO 


were sent on to the national convention 
Out of this meeting came the recommen. 
dation that there should be several smal! 
group meetings in which those who have 
mutual interests could arrive at definite 
conclusions. 

Rhode Island 

Richard D. Allen, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Charge of Gui- 
dance and Research, was the principa 
speaker at the March meeting of the 
Rhode Island Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Allen outlined the methods 
of teacher selection now used in admit- 
ting mew teachers to the Providence 
school system. He stressed the objectivit 
of the tests which prospective teachers 
must pass and explained the nature 
the ‘‘general culture” examinations taken 
by applicants. 

Reports of the NVGA convention held 
at Atlantic City were given by Howar 
G. Lewis, president of the association and 
assistant principal of the Roger Williams 
Junior High School; Alice Weeks, direc- 
tor of placement in the Central Office 
Providence; Jenny Palmer and Celia 
Tourtellet, counselors at Central High 
School; Mary Basso and Mary McKenna, 
counselors at Esek Hopkins Junior High 
School. 

The annual banquet of the Rhode 
Island Association was held on May 14 
Payson Smith, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in Massachusetts, a past president 
of the Department of Superintendence of 
NEA, was the speaker and guest of 
honor. 


@ 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 
JUNE 30-JuLY 5. National Education Association. Denver, Colo. 


Seventy-third annual convention. 


JULY 15-16. National Federation of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs. Institute of Occupations. Seattle, Wash. Biennial convention. 
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Work and Training for Unemployed Youth 


If the youth of this country, particu- 
larly the 2,000,000 unemployed young 
people, do not get some kind of new deal, 
it will not be because of lack of concern 
or of plan-making on the part of govern- 
mental agencies such as the U. S. Office 
of Education and the Department of Labor 
with its Children’s Bureau, Employment 
Service, and other units. The work-re- 
lief bill having passed, the allocation of 
the authorized funds to the various pro- 
posed projects for the assistance of youth 
still awaits (at this writing) the approval 
of the President, but carefully studied 
plans have been prepared. Some of them, 
indeed, have been submitted. to commit- 
tees of Congress for their consideration 
in connection with the bill. 

In response to a Senate resolution the 
Secretary of Labor prepared a letter which 
was published as Senate Document No. 
45 under the title, Em ployment for Grad- 
uates of Educational Institutions. The 
major recommendations may be briefly 
summarized. The first calls for coordina- 
tion of federal activities affecting young 
people through an advisory committee 
representing the Employment Service, the 
Children’s Bureau, the Office of Educa- 
tion, the Emergency Conservation Work, 
the Extension Service of the Department 
of Agriculture, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, and such other agencies concerned 
with young people as may be designated. 
Development of coordinated work and 

training projects for persons 18 to 24 
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years of age in their home communities, 
through a junior work and emergency 
education division of the work-relief au- 
thority is recommended. It is suggested 
that one or two experimental camps, 
along the lines of the transient service 
camp at Fort Eustis, might be established 
to afford a wider variety of work experi 
ence than is available in the reforestation 
camps. Recommendation is made 
development of junior selection and re 
ferral offices in public employment of 
fices in communities where 
and emergency education projects are set 
up 

Other items in the suggested program 
are the allocation of relief 
funds for field service Com- 
mittee on Apprentice Training; the con- 
educational assistanc« 


for the 


junior work 


emergency 
under the 


tinuation of 
through emergency 
self-aid to college students: the e» 
of the CCC as provided in the emergency 
relief appropriation bill; and the pro- 
vision of scholarships for 16- and 17- 


relief projects for 


tension 


year old boys and girls from the emer- 
gency relief funds. The conditions for 
receiving such scholarships would be the 
inability of parents to supply carfare, 
books, and necessary incidentals, the in 
terest in and capacity of children for 
further schooling, and availability of 
school facilities adapted to their needs. 
Commissioner of Education Studebaker 
has made public the details of a com- 
munity youth program which has been 
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submitted to the Secretary of the Interior 
and which would be administered by the 
Federal Office of Education, the state de- 
partments of education, and the local 
school boards, aided in each case by an 
Advisory Council for Youth. Describing 
how the plan would work in a given com- 
munity, Commissioner Studebaker says: 
“The typical American community 
would, through this proposed plan, aid 
that portion of its population among 
which unemployment is greatest—its 
young people 18 to 24. The heart of the 
community set-up would be a guidance 
and adjustment center. Young people 
desiring to participate in a combination 
work, education, recreation program 
would come to this guidance center. 
Following consultation each youth who 
needed financial help would be assigned 
some work. He might be assigned as 
assistant to a public official, social worker, 
teacher or to any public or quasi-public 
work. He or she would be enrolled for 
such instruction as was needed for per- 
sonal advancement and improvement. He 
would be enrolled also in such recreation 
as seemed most advantageous and in- 
teresting to him. For each youth enrolled 
there would be, in place of the deteriora- 
tion of idleness, a combination work-edu- 
cation-recreation program. 

“To build up adequate facilities to 
undertake this program for unemployed 
youth the typical community would or- 
ganize a community council at the invita- 
tion of the public school officials. This 
council would include representatives of 
various agencies concerned such as the 
chamber of commerce, labor unions, and 
churches. The council would canvass the 
community to discover how the schools, 
playing fields, and other local facilities 
could be expanded to meet the needs of 
the youths enrolled in the program. For 
expansion of facilities a portion of the al- 


lotment would be made to the 
needing it. Each youth would receive 
as much as needed up to a maxim 
$20 per month while he participat 
the guidance-work-education-recr¢ 
program.” 

Essentials of a local community pr 
gram, according to Commissioner St 
baker, would be: 


1. A guidance and adjustment cent 
often merely an enlargement and strengt! 
ing of the school guidance organization (| 
created, if necessary, as a part of the ed 
tional system in rural school areas as 
as urban centers) to investigate conditi 
and needs, counsel with young people \ 
apply for a place in the program, and 
prove for each young person a suitable | 
requiring at least 42 hours per week in « 
cation, recreation, and part-time employ 
ment, the hours for education and work, or 
for education alone, to equal at least 
hours per week. In education, studies might 
be pursued in many types of institutions 
public or private. The only requirement 
would be evidence of value to the student 

2. A wide variety of educational oppor 
tunities in many types of institutions and o: 
ganizations. 

3. Recreation as varied and wholesome 
possible. 

4. Part-time employment as interns o: 
helpers with public and quasi-public officials 
as assistants in public schools, public |i 
braries, hospitals, museums, charitable and 
correctional institutions; in making surveys 
of needs and facilities in the field of youth 
in investigating possibilities of youth place 
ment on farms; as helpers in public health 
programs; in the maintenance and operation 
of the youth program, including clerical, man 
ual, educational, and recreational jobs; et 
In all cases the part-time employment would 
be integrated with the total self-improvement 
= so that the employment in itsel! 

comes an essential part of the young per 
son’s education. Also, employment would 
be approved only if it does not unduly im 
pair opportunity of work for adults and 
heads of families. Permanent jobs would be 
sought with the cooperation of the U. S$ 
Employment Service and other employment 
agencies. 
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5. Where enough jobs of a bona fide 
haracter cannot be found, the community 
jycational authorities would in their dis- 
retion substitute scholarship grants in lieu 

jobs to not more than 20 per cent of 
those participating in the program, the se- 
tion to be on the basis of scholarship. 
Such scholarship holders would do full-time 
ork in some educational program. 


The youth problem, so called, though 
t is not entirely new and is made up of 
many problems, is practically world-wide. 
The third item on the agenda of the In- 
ternational Labor Conference at Geneva 
in June is “Unemployment Among 
Young Persons.’ This, we may note, ts 
the first session of the Conference to be 
held since the United States became a 
member of the International Labor Or- 
ganization of the League of Nations, and 
hence the first session in which this coun- 
try will be officially represented. 


oe 
OCCUPATIONAL SHIFTS 


Shifts in occupations during the de- 
pression can now be measured to some 
extent by statistical data. A study by the 
FERA Division of Research, Statistics, 
and Finance shows the degree to which 
the employed workers on the urban relief 
rolls had been forced to accept employ- 
ment below their usual occupational level. 
Relief roll figures as of May 1934 were 
the basis of the study. Employed work- 
ers constituted a small proportion of the 
urban relief load. They were on relief 
because their private earnings were inade- 
quate for the support of their families or 
because they had recently obtained their 
jobs and had not yet received their first 
pay checks. 

Nearly one-fifth of all employed work- 
ets on urban relief had changed their oc- 
cupations, it was found, and most of 
them had taken one or more steps down 
the occupational scale. The other four- 
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fifths were still in their usual occupa 


tional groups, although not necessarily at 


their usual job levels within the gr up 
The skilled workers had shifted occupa 
tions proportionately more than any other 
group. More than one-third of those em 
ployed had taken jobs at other levels 
chiefly in unskilled or semi-skilled work 
A few had moved into clerical or trade 
classifications. No data on earnings are 
available to indicate what th hifts rep 
resented in changed standards of living 


for the skilled workers 
The proprietary occupations were af 
fected almost as severely. Nearly a third 


of the persons usually occupied in this 
group, which includes wholesale and r 
tail dealers, officials or managers. and 


farm owners and tenants, had been 1 
duced to the status of wage-earners 
Most of them had found jobs at sem 
skilled occupations and a few had be 
come clerical workers or laborers in fa 
tories, on construction jobs or in other 
enterprises. 

As might be expected in a country pre 
dominantly urban in population and 
character, the proportionately greatest 
number of shifts within the proprietary 
group was made by the farmers. Three 
fifths of those employed had taken jobs 
in other occupations, while only one-fifth 
of the “wholesale and retail dealers’’ had 
changed their type of work 
the farmers fared better than the dealers 
in the process of changing occupations 
All the farmers were able to get semi- 
skilled, managerial, or clerical work, 
while the dealers in about one-third of 


However, 


the cases had to become laborers 

Among professional, clerical, and semi- 
skilled workers the proportion who 
shifted occupations was only a little more 
than one-fifth in all three cases. More 
than one-third of the professionals who 
changed their type of work became ser 
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vants, a classification which includes 
hotel and restaurant as well as domestic 
employes. Other professionals took up 
clerical work or got jobs as skilled or 
semi-skilled manual workers. About half 
of the clerical and most of the semi- 
skilled workers who shifted into other 
occupational groups also went into un- 
skilled occupations, predominantly as 
servants. Four per cent of the semi- 


skilled moved up to the clerical level and 
eight per cent of the clerical workers 
stepped down to semi-skilled manual 


work. 

The least degree of change, only six per 
cent, was found among the unskilled 
workers, who could not retreat to lower 
occupations. Two-thirds of the unskilled 
who did shift occupations moved up into 
semi-skilled work and the others entered 
trade or clerical fields. Within the group, 
however, substantial changes were noted. 
Three-fifths of the farm laborers changed 
occupations, most of them getting jobs at 
semi-skilled work or as servants. Only 
seven per cent of the servants shifted, 
moving to other unskilled occupations or 
to semi-skilled or clerical work. 

As pointed out by Corrington Gill, 
who directed the study, shifts in occupa- 
tions may have an unfortunate effect in the 
present period, since they act as further 
restrictions on employment opportunities 
for workers in the groups to which shifts 
have been made. In the light of the 
FERA survey, it is the laborers, servants, 
and those who conduct small businesses 
or sell from pushcarts or from door-to- 
door, who are thus faced with increased 
competition for the limited work oppor- 
tunities available. 

oe 
OREGON CONFERENCE 

A conference on guidance, with special 
reference to secondary schools, was held 
at the University of Oregon under the 


auspices of the School of Education and 
Chi chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. Gray. 
son N. Kefauver, Dean of the Schoo! of 
Education, Stanford University, opened 
the session with an address on “Problems 
Creating the Need for Guidarice,” and 
acted as chairman of the panel on “The 
Philosophy of Guidance.”” Dr. Kefauver 
also led the panel on the “Organizatio: 
of Guidance Service,” and concluded the 
session with a summary of the “findings 
of the conference and with pertinent 
comments upon them. 

Assistant Superintendent S. E. Fleming 
of the Seattle schools led 
panels on “Essential Procedures of Gui- 
dance’ and “The Installation and Opera- 
tion of Guidance Service.” John E 
Corbally of the University of Washing- 
ton spoke on “Some Modern Trends i: 
Educational Guidance,” and Francis | 
Powers of the same institution spoke ot 
“Social Guidance.” Carl W. Salser 
Oregon State College led another panel 
the subject of which was “Objectives of 
Guidance.”’ 

Panel participants were executives and 
personnel workers from Oregon schools 
members of the University of Oregon 
staff, and others. State Superintendent 
C. A. Howard extended greetings, and he 
and members of his staff participated i 
the conference. Wendell L. Van Loan 
principal of the Roosevelt Junior High 
School at Eugene and president of the 
local Phi Delta Kappa chapter, was chair- 
man of the planning committee and pre- 


sided at the conference. 
Ae 


CHILD CARE AND GUIDANCE 


That children in child-caring institu- 
tions should have the same kind and 
amount of guidance that other children 
have, or should have, is recommended in 
a feport by a committee of the Welfare 
Council of New York City to the New 
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York State Department of Social Wel- 
fare. The report is the result of a two- 
year study on the part of the committee, 
of which Leonard W. Mayo is chairman 
and Grace Reeder secretary. 

Among the recommendations of the 
committee the following may be noted. 
Intelligence tests, administered by quali- 
fied psychologists, should be administered 
periodically to all children of school age 
in institutions. When there is an ele- 
ment of doubt, it is essential that the 
child’s defects and handicaps should be 
studied and taken into consideration be- 
fore a child is designated as defective. 
High school education should be avail- 
able, but choice of academic, commercial, 
technical or trade programs should be 
based upon the child’s individual in- 
terests and capacities. College education 
should be provided for children who 
show exceptional capacity and interest. 
Skilled teachers and special classes should 
be provided to meet needs of mentally 
deficient and retarded children. 

The report further recommends pre- 
vocational training during regular school 
hours for all children under the age of 
fourteen years as the best modern method 
of testing a child’s vocational aptitudes. 
Individualized vocational guidance and 
education is recommended for all chil- 
dren of fourteen years and over, academic 
work being correlated with vocational 
subjects. Work opportunities in the in- 
stitution should be provided to give stu- 
dents experience, and the community in 
which children will work should be 
studied so that boys and girls may be 
trained from the standpoint of the indus- 
trial opportunities that will be open to 
them. 

At 


UNITED FRONT 


Sixty-four social and civic organizations 
of national scope have joined the United 
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Front for Better Government Personnel 


and pr bably others will have done so 
by the time this magazin ippears in 
print. There are United Front n ser ral 
of the states, as well as the parent na- 


tional body. The United Front is an or- 


ganized movement to make effective the 
findings and recommendati the 


Commission of Inquiry 


Personnel, which it will be remembered 
went strongly on record f r of a 
career system in government place ol 
the spoils system A news | tin 1s 


published from its off 
45th Street, New York City. to aid in tl 
campaign to end the spo ly 
only extend the civil serv 
more attractive tO men and men < 
ability. 

; ee 
A LITTLE CHILD SHALL WORK 

FOR THEM 


At least one country n 
labor law. Those ogres, the « 


will henceforth subsist on a t 


In Hyderabad City in India, accor 


Industrial and Labor Inf ition, an act 
entitled the Child Protection Act has re 
cently received the assent “s the 
Nizam. 

“The Act applies to Hyderabad City 
and suburbs and all towns in tl state 
which have a populat: or 
more, or which are specially notified 


Among other things, it f rbids the em- 
ployment of children under seven years, 
while in the case of children between 
seven and twelve employers are required 
to give notice to the proper a ithorities 
within two weeks. The termination of 
the employment of such children must 
also be communicated to the authorities. 

“Persons found guilty of ill-treating 
children under 16 years of age in their 
custody are liable to five years’ imprison- 


ment.” 
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Courses in Vocational Guidance and 


Allied Fields, Summer of 1935 


UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 
Educational and Vocational Guidance. Professor 
R. J. GREENLY 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Principles of Guidance. Professor Jessz B. Davis 
Guidance for the New Leisure. Professor Davis 
Character Education Professor WHITTIER L 
HANSON 
Occupational Guidance in Commercial Education 
Professor HorRACE G. THACKER 
Educational, Vocational and Social Adjustment 
Professor EpwIn M. CHAMBERLIN 
Mental Hygiene. Associate Professor N. Livnwoop 
CHASE 
Measurement of Intelligence. Associate Professor 
D. D. Durre.i 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 

Educational and Vocational Guidance. Professor 
KENNETH A. AGEE 

Principles and practices in educational and voca- 
tional guidance in junior and senior high schools 
Presentation of vocational information; the use of 
exploratory courses; utilization of test results and 
school marks; the duties of counselors and organi- 

zation of the staff for guidance purposes 


Measurements in Guidance. Professor HENRY C 
MILLS 
A study of the contribution of the various kinds 
of tests and rating scales to guidance programs 
Analysis and interpretation of test results, and the 
cultivation of an intelligently critical attitude to- 
ward the use of such results. 


Research and Studies in Occupational and Educa- 
tional Opportunities. Professor Epwarp S 
JONES 

A survey of the more important studies of occu- 
pational opportunities; questionaires and statistical 
methods; the use of the census and other avail- 
able statistical material; summaries of intelligence 
test comparisons 


Principles and Problems of Vocational Education. 


Mr. WILLIAM J. SMALL. 

The course attempts to present a brief but rea- 
sonably thorough study of the philosophy under- 
lying the present movement for vocational educa- 
tion. The following topics indicate the nature 
of the course: terminology of vocational education; 
function of education in modern social life; rela- 
tion of general vocational education; social and 
economic aspects of vocational education; fields of 


service in vocational education; relation of 
tional guidance to vocational education; vocat 
education for industrial callings; vocational « 
tion for girls and women in industry; vox 
education for the agricultural callings; vo 
education for the commercial callings; vo 
education for the homemaking callings; ess 
features of the various type organizations 
oped in the field of vocational education 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT BERKELEY 
V ocational Guidance. Dr. BENJAMIN E. MALLa 
Origin, philosophy, and present practices 


Vocational Education for Women. Dr. Emity ( 
PALMER. 

Sociological factors governing women's w 
and education, occupational distribution and n 
of women workers, employment of married 
men, etc. Designed particularly for deans of g 
counselors of girls, and administrators of v 
tional education. 


Vocational Education. Dr. MALLARY. 
Philosophy and organization of vocational « 
cation of less than college grade, with part 
reference to principles underlying education 
agriculture, commerce, homemaking, and indust 


Problems in Vocational Education. Dr. MALLAi 
Vocational surveys, junior employments, ox 
tional analysis, trade tests, apprentice training 
cational education for adults, foremanship « 
corporation schools, current legislation 


4 


The Theory of Adult Education. Dr. JOHN 
NASON. 
The necessity of an adequate plan of adult « 
ition; objectives in terms of individual and s 
needs 
The Technique of Adult Education. Dr. NASON 
Suitable methods for adult education with ref 
ence to both general and vocational train 


development and maintenance of interest, organi: 
tion of courses, kinds of instruction, testing. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT LOS ANGELES 
Vocational Guidance. Mr. InwIN S. NOALL. 
Designed to meet the needs of vocational « 
selors in high schools, teachers and principals 
junior and senior high schools, and others int 
ested in the problem of the guidance of yout 
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rhe origin, the philosophy, and present practice in 
vocational guidance, and problems now demanding 
solution. Consent of the instructor is required for 
ristration in the course. 


a 






V ocati Mr. Noati 
»¢ history, scope, and purpose of vocational 
-ducation and certain outstanding current prob 


nal Education. General Course 






lems 





Seminar. Dr. Davip F 


Vocational Education 
Jackey, Mr. NOALL 


For graduate students whose major interest is in 
tional education, vocational guidance, or clos« 








vOoLaut 

ly related problems. Admission on consultation 
with the instructor. 

Vocational Education Survey. Mr. LESLte G. STIER 





Typical important industrial occupations in the 

nmunity, statistical investigation, accounting, 
und comparison to determine percentage of occupa- 
tions and distribution of workers in each im 

rtant occupation. Emphasis will be placed on 
getting, evaluating, and using the facts found 










Occupational Analysis. Mr. JACKEY. 


Analysis and classification of the trade knowl- 
edge and experience which the worker possesses, 
iethods of teaching, and demonstration teaching 


fEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 










UNIVERSITY 
Vocational and Educational Guidance. Professor 
H. D. KITson. 





Deals with those aspects of education which in- 
volve the assistance given to individuals in p!an- 
ning their careers; giving information about voca- 
tional and educational opportunities through the 
course in Occupations, the subjects of the curricu 
lum, the library, exploratory activities, etc.; pro 
vision for a program of individual counseling re 
garding vocational and educational problems; 
placement in employment; and follow-up. Atten- 
tion will also be paid to the problem of coordi- 
nating the agencies of the community with the vo 
cational and educational guidance given in the 
schools. 

















Analysis of Vocational Activities. Professor K1 
SON. 

This course will deal with the assembling of in 
formation about occupations, preparation of 
pational pamphlets, and organization and pr 
tion charts. It will cover the various techniques 
involved in conducting original research in the 
occupations: job analysis, time and motion study 
job psychographs and the preparation of job speci 
fications. Students will be given practice in mak- 
ing investigations and in compiling the results 















Placement and Employment Office Procedure. Dr 
Roy N. ANDERSON 
This course provides opportunity for an inten 
sive study of the problems and techniques involved 
in employment work, considered in its largest 
relation as an aspect of personnel_work and gul- 
dance. Consideration will be given, to the varia- 
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tions in procedure require 
private, or philanthroy 
industrial, and socia 


tention will be p 
nent proposed 
ofiices < perating 
The work will < 


aminations of forms and 


practice 
under s 


nsist of 


lative enactments 
well established employ: 


Methods and Content of ¢ 
sion Dr MILpDRI » I 
This course is planned 1 
who give cour es in © t 
to give vocational guidan 
jects such as Civ Engl 


should 


be of value also t 


junior and senior high scl 


pupils orient themselves 


zation anc diversified a 
high school. Students wi 
course for use im a part 


individual assistance by re 
of credit 


Illustrative Le n 


In} 
This course consists « 
an 
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carry on the work of guidance and personnel. In- 
tensive experience may be obtained in the Demon- 
stration School, complete program of 
guidance will be in effect. In addition to observ- 
ing the work in general, the student may con- 
centrate on one or more phases, such as counsel 
ing, testing, placement, club work, analysis of 


where a 


occupations, etc 


f Mental Hygiene and Psj- 

tri rk. Professor C. S. LAMBERT, 

Dr. H. W. PotTrer, and Miss FLORENCE 
GILPIN 


r Problems. Professor S. H. PATTERSON 


Labi 


Under the auspices of the Division of Individual 
Development and Guidance, a group of « 
are offered for the non-specialists in guidance as 


follows: 


Orientation ¢ 


purses 


urse in Individual Development and 
Gu dance ( May be taken Ww ith it cr lit an 1 
without fee). Professors KITSON and 


TEVANT, D W. FLEMING, at thers 


STUR- 


vidual Devel 
OTRANG 


Prot 


€ Te 4oF er’ 
G Pl) id. INCE 


SON 


Demon 


staff of the Guidance 


Laboratory. 


The following courses are offered for deans and 


college officers interested in certain phases of pet 


sonnel work: 
Personnel Administration Professor 


and staff 


Student 
STURTEVANT 


Special Problems in Student Personnel Admini 


tion. Professor STURTEVANT and staff. 


Field Work in Student Personnel Administration 
Professor STURTEVANT and staff 

Courses in Child Development and Parent Edu- 
cation are offered by the Child Development In- 
Stitute. 

In the Demonstration School a Guidance Service 
staffed by various specialists will be in operation 
Opportunity will be given whereby qualified stu- 
dents may observe the work of this service. A 
varied program will also be open to observation 
in the Guidance Laboratory. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ry and Practice of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance. Dr. LYNN A. EMERSON 
This course will deal with procedures and tech- 
niques in the adjustment of pupils to educational 
and vocational surroundings, and the guidance 
functions of teachers and executives 


The 


Research and Studies in Occupational and Educa- 
tional Opportunities. Tir. EMERSON. 
This course will deal with occupational trends, 
the opportunities and requirements of occupations, 
the sources and organization of occupational infor- 


mation, and the procedures and technig 


teaching occupations. 


Educational and Vocational Guidance. Mz 
HOWARD PILLSBURY 

Intended primarily for teachers having 
responsibility for participating in 
program of the secondary school, this cou 
deal with the larger aims and problems 
dance in secondary education, the present 
and trends in the guidance movement, gu 
agencies and the resources and methods of 
ing them, school organization and curri 
justments appropriate to the ends of guidar 


the 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Educatic nm as Guidance 
M. BREWER 

Guidance (as contrasted with instruct 
school life, home membership, civic relat 
recreation, leisure, and ethical relationshi 
dance through the curriculum: organ 
school for guidance; development of self-g 
For teachers, supervisors, administrat 
ors, deans, and advise rs 


Associate Professor 


cational Educ i10n Dr I 


Principles of V 
SMITH. 

An examination of the social 
tional education; a review of development 
field of education up to the present time 
ful study of present practices in the majo: 
of vocational education—agricultural, con 
homemaking, and industrial; and consid 
desirable future developments in this phase 
lic school education. Economic conditi 
changing rapidly and new trends in voc: 
education are evident on every hand. This 
will deal with recent developments in this f 
public education in an attempt to different 
tween temporary and permanent changes w! 
resulting from present economic conditions 

For students of education in general, spe 
in non-vocational fields of education, and 
who already are specializing in one of the v 
tional fields or are about to enter upon servi 
one of these fields. Superintendents, prin 
teachers, supervisors, and professors of educ 
should find in this course much that will b 
material assistance to them in their work 


esis { 


Principles of High School Commercial Educat 
Associate Professor FREDERICK G. NICH 

This course is intended to provide a basis for t 
development of a program of high school com: 
cial education to meet a wide variety of nex 
among high school pupils. Principles of comn 
cial education will be discussed in connection w 
the organization of appropriate high school con 
mercial curricula. Vocational and non-vocational 
curricula will be considered in the light of rapid 
changing economic conditions. 


The Improvement of Instruction in Commercial 
Skill Subjects. Associate Professor NICHOLS 


This is essentially a “methods” course, but it 
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does not concern itself primarily with the details 
f classroom procedure as developed in connection 
with a single subject. It seeks to consider funda- 
.ntal principles and practices which should be 
useful to a teacher of any skill subject; to devise 
ways and means of handling skill subjects so as to 
achieve vocational aims with the least possible 
expenditure of time and effort; and to develop a 
plan whereby certain non-vocational values can be 
achieved through these vocational skill subjects 
Each student is asked to choose the subject with 
which be is most familiar and base his investiga- 
tions and reports on the subject selected. The fol- 
lowing skill subjects will be considered: (1) voca- 
tional typewriting, (2) vocational shorthand and 
stenographic practice, (3) filing, card work, etc., 
(4) calculating and adding machines, (5) voca- 
tional bookkeeping, (6) dictating machine tran- 
scription. Teachers who wish to develop new 
lassroom procedures in the light of modern edu- 
itional theory and practice will find this course 
most helpful. 

Principles of Vocational Guidance. Dr. SMITH 


The vocational problems of children in school, 
and of workers in commerce, industry, and other 
ecupations ; a general survey of the vocational 

guidance movement, with its ethical, cultural, and 
ivic implications ; the steps in the vocational prog- 
ress of the individual, such as discovery of in- 
terests and abilities, study of occupational infor- 

sation, choice of calling, guidance during train- 
ing, placement, and readjustment, with appropriate 
procedure for each; counseling and the use of 
tests; relationship between vocational and educa- 
tional guidance. For teachers and administrators 
interested in the vocational careers of pupils, and 
for others interested in helping individuals to 
make their school and career adjustments 


eminary on Problems of Vocational and Educa- 

tional Guidance. Associate Professor BREWER 
The purpose of this course is to allow advanced 
students to work upon problems close to their 
professional needs A written report is required 
and there is no examination. For this research 
course it will be an advantage to correspond in 
advance with the instructor. On account of the 
reduced program in vocational guidance for 1935, 
students wishing to study such a special topic as 
counseling, discovery of interests and abilities, 
classes in occupational information, or placement 
pou enrol in this course. Guidence in reference 
reading will be supplied, and each student may 
choose to take an examination or submit a thesis 


w 








Professor 





Assistant 





Measurement in Guidance. 
PHILLIP J. RULON. 
This course deals with the place of tests, mea 
surements, rating scales, and, in general, with all 
the strictly quantitative aspects of the guidance 
program. The availability, validity, reliability, and 
particularly the limitations, of aptitude tests, place- 
ment tests, prognosis tests, etc., will be discussed 
Statistical analyses of the data considered is an 
essential part of the work. The course will at- 
tempt to teach the students the techniques that 
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will permit them to use test results in guidance to 
best effect, and also to make the students in 
telligently critical of the use of such results 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 

Educational and Vocational Guidance Professor 
HAROLD P. THOMAS 

The general principles of guidance are the con 

cern of this course. Discovery of 


I er 
abilities, study of occupations, study of educational 
opportunities, guidance activities, group programs, 
Student personnel problems are t s f ’ 
sideration. Current practices aré carefully ex 
amined. For advanced work in this field atten 
tion is called to the individual research « 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





V ocational Guidance. Professor Gro E. MYERS 
The purpose of this course is to give a general 
view of vocational guidar t t tram 
of public education. It presents briefly the prin 
pal activities which con 
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Albany 
Specific Guidance Courses 


Educational and Vocational Guidan 
Anal ysi f the Individual Pupil 


Occupational Information 
Field Work in Occupational Information 
Principles and Problems of Vocational Education 


Home-School Relationships 
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Allied Subjects 
mal Tests and Measurement 
gy ¢ f Ad le cence 


nal Research Problem 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

logical Tests in Guidance and Vocational 
Education. Mr. GARTON K. WAGAR 

A discussion of the psychological principles as 
applied to the selection and training of students 
for progt vocational education: 
and placement of employes; job 
determination of interests and capacities; mea- 
surements in educational, vocational, and person 
ality tests and adjustments of 
trainees and workers to their environments 


ntinuation and 
ANNA Y 


Ps yet 


ams of selection 


specifications ; 


guidance; trade 


V oca- 
REED 


Vocational Guidance in ¢ 
tional Schools. Professor 
A course in the theory and practice of voca- 
tional guidance planned for teachers, counselors, 
and club leaders. Accepted as a 2 point course 
ix vocational guidance required of candidates for 
counseling certification in New York and Penn- 
sylvania 


Principles, Practices, and Problems of Vocational 


Education. Professor RALPH E. PICKETT 

Designed to give a survey of the field of voca- 
tional education. Some of the topics treated will 
be the history and sociological and psychological 
foundations of vocational education; types of voca- 
tional education; vocational guidance; trade unions 
and industrial education; occupational surveys; 
trade and job analyses; current practices and fu- 
ture trends of vocational education. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

The entire summer session of the School of 
Education will be devoted to the study of guidance 
of public school pupils. It will attempt to be 
of interest and assistance to those concerned with 
any aspect of guidance. Definite provision is 
made to appeal to the following groups: deans 
of girls, deans of boys, vocational counselors, 
educational advisers, principals of individual units, 
and school administrators. Each of these smaller 
interest groups within the field of guidance will 
have separate meetings, with trained leaders in 
their respective fields, to supplement the class- 
work and lectures common to all guidance workers. 

After students of the course have acquired a 
background, through gaining insight into the 
concept of guidance and its evolution, the first cen- 
ter of interest will be the pupil. Attention will 
be directed to the pupil's physical health, mental 
health, social, avocational, and vocational needs. 
The various techniques for the study of pupils— 
tests, records, case study, and observation—will be 
critically examined. The assembling and interpre- 
tation of information of both educational and vo- 
cational opportunities will be discussed. The re- 
mainder of the course will help those enrolled to 
plan a definite program of guidance for their own 
respective schools. Various plans of organization 
will be presented; the place of group procedures 


will be evaluated; the technique of indiy 
counseling will be established and practi 
Obviously no one person could teach 
Approximately fifteen people will be 
the class for one or more days. Some of 
who are to assist are listed below: 
Dr. S. A. HAMRIN, Director of the Course 
sociate Professor of Education 
FRANCIS C. ROSECRANCE, Associate Direct 
rector of Life Advisement, Milwaukee 
Schools 
FRANK S. ENpicotTt, Associate Director, D 
of Guidance, Eveleth, Minnesota, P 
Schools 
Dr. HAROLD C. COFFMAN, Specialist in M 
Hygiene, New York City 
Dr. DELTON T. Howarp, Director of Pet 
Dr. Grace MANSON, Associate Director of 
sonnel 
Dr. JOHN J. B. MorGAn, Professor of Psyct 
Dr. EMory Morris, Dental Director, W. K. K 
logg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Dr. Jay B. NAsH, Professor of Physical and H« 
Education, New York University 
Dr. HENRY J. OTTO, Educational Director, W 
Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Mic! 
Miss FLORENCE SCHEE ROBNETT, Dean of W 
Mr. LESTER J. SCHLOERB, Guidance Counsel 
Lane Technical High School, Chicago 
Dr. CLARENCE T. SIMON, Professor of Speech R 
education 
Mrs. ARTHUR L. WILLIAMS, President of Illinois 
Parent-Teacher Association 
Dr. RicHAaRD D. ALLEN, Assistant Superi 
tendent of Schools in Charge of Research and Gu 
dance, Providence, R. I., has also consented to 
the staff of specialists presenting this course, ar 
will be in Evanston a full week 


course 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
Educational and Vocational Guidance in ]un: 
and Senior High Schools. 
Measurement of Achievement in Secondary School 
Teaching of Occupations. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Method and Technique in Vocational Guidance 
Assistant Professor Morris S. VITELEs. 


The lectures include an introduction to the prob 
lems and methods of job analysis and a discussion 
of techniques in the use of ‘the clinical method for 
the analysis of individual abilities, defects, and 
temperamental traits. The lectures are supple 
mented by demonstrations of guidance forms and 
equipment and of children seeking advice in the 
vocational guidance clinic. 

Clinical Field Work in Vocational Guidance. As 
sistant Professor ViTELEs and Dr. Mixes S 
MURPHY. 

Clinical Field Work in Educational Guidance 
Assistant Professor ViTELEs and Dr. MuRPHY 

Clinical Field Work in Mental Tests and Measure 
ments, Assistant Professor ViTELEs and Dr 
MURPHY. 

Psychological Methods in Industry. Assistant Pro- 
fessor VITELES. 
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+s in business and industry and for teachers 
feld of vocational education. The 

| include the best practices in personnel 


as developed in the United States and abroad 
rk of Professor Viteles in Russia during 
34-35 can be expected to be a high 


int contribution 


PITTSBURGH 


Professor 





UNIVERSITY OF 
Guidance I unction in Educ wion 
P. W. HUTSON 
meroom Organization, Administration, and Ac- 
f Assistant Professor Cart D. Morne 
WECK 
pment of School Guidance Program P 
fessor HUTSON 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 
Principles of Guidance 
A general survey of the principles of guidance 
tudy of their application to the problems 
the educational and vocational adjustment of 
» school child and the junior wage earner f 
the basis of this course 


Teaching of Occupation 

The purpose of this course is to assist teachers 
and administrators in securing an overview of t! 
organization of trends in modern occupational life, 

suggest procedures for securing, evaluating, and 
resenting occupational information, and to out 
line approved methods for teaching the class in 
Occupations. 


Practicum in Guidance and Personnel. 

This is a course in technique of research for 
graduate students in the field of guidance. Practice 
is afforded in procedures of problem solving and 
reporting. The activities in this course prepare 
for those of the seminar. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
One course in Guidance will be offered for stu- 
dents preparing to teach in secondary schools 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Educational and Vocational Guidance. Dr. HAROLD 
H. BIxcer. 

Introductory course in the field of guidance 
History of guidance; its relation to general edu 
cation; junior and senior high schools and voca 
tional education; mediums of guidance; duties of 
the counselor; placement and follow-up; counsel- 
ing; relation of psychological tests to guidance 
and counseling; cumulative records; etc 


Studies and Research in Educational and Occupa- 
tional Information. Dr. BIxLer. 

General survey of the “world’s work"; of occu- 
pational literature; systematic study of sample oc- 
cupational fields and training opportunities avail- 
able; sources of information about special edu- 
cational opportunities; methods of research and 
methods of presenting occupational information; 
organization of materials for and methods ap- 
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Principles of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Vocational and Educational Guidance 7 Nigue 
Job Amalysis and Vocational Education 
Modern Trends in Industrial Education 
Part-time Education 
Seminar in Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Conterence n Apprent cesbip Lau Federal and 
State (Dates to be announced.) 
WITTENBERG COLLEGI 
First T 
Personnel Procedures in Guidance Dr. M. Jj 
NEUBERG 
Principles of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


Dr. NEUBFRG 
Testing Procedure Dr. H. 1. ARNOLD 
Second Term 
Mental H yerene Dr. NEUBI 
Met! ds ot Teaching Course mm Geldance Db 


NEUBERG 
Problems in Guidance. Dr. NEUBERG 
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Mass Production and Vocational Education 


In the April 1935 number of this magazine, under the head, “Why 
Are Vocational Schools?” Charles A. Prosser discussed and criticized 
some of the conclusions reached by Charles A. Koepke as a result of a 
job analysis survey which he described in Occupations for June 1934. 
In the following rejoinder, Professor Koepke defends his original position 
and insists on a new type of instruction for production workers, with in- 


creased emphasis on versatility. 


TO THE EDITOR OF OCCUPATIONS: 

The chief criticisms levelled by Dr. 
Prosser at the findings and conclusions of 
my job analysis survey of manufacturing 
plants in Minnesota may be listed thus: 

1. The job analysis sheets failed to 
disclose the hundreds of trade school 
graduates who find employment as spe- 
cialized factory operatives. 

2. Vocational schools do not offer nor 
should they offer training for factory jobs; 
hence they should not be criticized for 
failing to gear their training methods to 
the needs of modern industry. 

3. The job analysis survey failed to 
disclose the huge number of highly 
skilled jobs that exist outside of factory 
production. 

4. The job analysis survey covered 
only the largest factories and hence failed 
to locate the large numbers of highly 
skilled workers who constitute the small- 
shop personnel. 

5. The claim that “there is a disap- 
pearing apprenticeship” for factory opera- 
tives is meaningless since there never has 
been any real apprenticeship in the fac- 
tory lines studied. 

6. The conclusion that the “trades” 
are disappearing in modern industry is 
unfounded. 


7. Suggestions regarding a new type 
of vocational education to prepare work- 
ers for mass production jobs are psycho- 
logically unsound because “general dex- 
terity’’ does not exist as a basis for such 
a new training program. 

A mere listing of these criticisms in 
dicates a strange reluctance to accept the 
facts of mass production. Since voca- 
tional education grew up in the pre-mass 
production era and has a legal sanction 
for its traditional “trades” training pro- 
gram, Dr. Prosser insists that it is th 
duty of the vocational educator to pre- 
serve the status quo. Indeed, he repeat- 
edly asserts that the vocational school has 
nothing to offer the modern industrial 
worker. In other words, if Dr. Prosser 
can have his way, the vocational schools 
are to cater only to those who are prepar- 
ing to enter the skilled trades. Will voca- 
tional educators accept this doctrine of 
“exclusiveness,”” or will they strenuously 
seek ways and means of helping boys and 
girls destined in ever increasing numbers 
to adjust themselves occupationally to the 
semi-skilled levels of work? Shall voca- 
tional education adjust itself to the hard 
facts of mass production or will its ener- 
gies be dissipated in a vain effort to main- 
tain the status quo? It would appear that 
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vocational educators must face the same 
question that now confronts the labor 
union movement — separate “‘trades”’ 
unions versus industrial unions. Mass 
production relentlessly forces an answer. 

Specific answers to Dr. Prosser’s spe- 
cific criticisms reveal the vulnerability of 
his conservative viewpoint. The criticism 
that our job analysis study failed to dis- 
close “‘the hundreds of trade school grad- 
uates who find employment as special- 
ized factory operatives’ is beside the 
point. Very early in the survey it was 
realized that practically no vocational 
school people were being reported. The 
observers were instructed definitely to ask 
each man working on the operation being 
studied if he had received training in a 
vocational school. The results of the sur- 
vey give the answer. Dr. Prosser should, 
noreover, have pondered more carefully 
ver the title of our survey project—"A 
Job Analysis of Manufacturing Plants in 
Minnesota.” We were not surveying vo- 
cational schools, 
building trades, or the extremely small 
shop with one to ten employes. We did, 
however, study an increasingly important 
influence on modern life, namely the 
jobs and the workers on the jobs in 
manufacturing plants. 

The fact that many of the plants sur- 
veyed had few skilled men does not mean 
that all the products made by these plants 
have always been made by semi-skilled or 
production workers. The tendency is to 
make more and more products by the 
mass production method. By Dr. Pros- 
ser’s own figures he shows that only 40 
per cent of the workers in manufacturing 
are employed in more than 95 per cent 
of the total manufacturing establishments. 
In other words, 60 per cent of the total 
manufacturing workers are employed in 
five per cent of the establishments. This 
in itself shows a trend. 
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Dr. Prosser is correct in calling atten- 
tion to the fact that our job analysis sur 
vey did not cover all the skilled jobs 
available in the community. But his pic- 
ture of the situation is somewhat rosy- 
hued. His analysis of 1930 census figures 


for manufacturing and the mechanical 
industries in Minnesota, when put in 
chart form as in Figure I, suggests that 
there are far more highly skilled workers 


than there are unskilled or semi-s] 
workers combined. He totals manual 


laborers, operatives, and managers and 
officials, subtracts this number from th 
total reported for the mechanical ind 


tries as a whole, and accepts the resulting 
110,501 “unaccounted for’’ 
measure of the number of “‘skilled n 


workers as a 


} 


How does this picture square with th 
results of other surveys? Figure II shows 
the pyramid of job opportunities as found 
in W. H. Stead’s personnel survey ofl 


6,344 workers in 20 Twin City manufa 


turing companies in 1926. Stead’s survey 
included everyone on the payroll in these 


20 companies, maintenance men as well 


as production workers, s ffi 
force, and management. But Dr. Prosser 
would object to this survey too, because it 


is based on the larger companies and 
hence is not typical of manufacturing as 
it is believed to exist in a multiplicity of 
extremely small shops. 

Dr. Prosser’s remaining criticisms lose 
much of their force in the face of the 
demonstrable trend toward mass produc- 
tion as the chief characteristic of modern 
industry. In spite of this trend, “skilled 
mechanics” are and undoubtedly always 
will be needed to satisfy the demands of 
an industrial nation. My survey only at- 
tempts to draw attention to the lack of 
any program designed to care for the 
semi-skilled or production worker. How 
to differentiate between these groups is a 
problem for the educator and the psychol- 
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CLASSIFICATION OF WORKERS IN MANUFACTURING AND MECHANICAL INDUsTRigs 


FIGURE I 
Based on C. A. Prosser's Analysis of 
1930 Census Figures for Minnesota 
Total number of employes, 206,139 











9,591 
managers ¢ officials 


FIGURE II 
Based on W. H. Stead’s Survey 
of Twenty Twin-City Manufacturing 
Plants in 1926. Total number of 
employes, 6,344. 
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ogist. The continued refusal of some vo- 
cational schools to grapple with the prob- 
lem of new types of education and train- 
ing for the new types of modern factory 
worker will not be tolerated by an in- 
dustrial society. The progressive voca- 
tional educator in the future will not 
throw stones at the industrial engineer 
and the industrial psychologist but will 
collaborate with them to the end that 
dexterities, bimanufiability, and other hu- 
man traits now largely ignored by voca- 
tional educators will be analyzed, mea- 
sured, and incorporated in a reorganized 
educational and training program. Poking 
fun at such new terms as finger dexterity 
and bimanufiability will not facilitate the 
necessary analyses, measurements, and ex- 
periments. 

Dr. Prosser states that ‘no vocational 
school in the world gives training on 
specialized machines used for produc- 


tion.” Not only would it be foolish t 
try such a thing, partly because of the ex 
pense, but also such an attempt would 
have little value. The production worker 
is a rover, as my survey shows. He works 
on so many different kinds of materials 
and with such a variety of machines dur 
ing his work history that, as Dr. Prosser 
says, “There is no carry-over from train 
ing in auto repair to operating a bottling 
machine, and employes in bottling works 
know it and act accordingly.”” The semi 
skilled worker, classes C and D, 
work on cast iron this year but his next 
job may be working with pie crust dough 
on a wholly different line of machines 
Dr. Prosser’s arguments again fit into th 
general picture when he says, “It takes 
more brains, knowledge, and understand 
ing than ever before to become a good 
mechanic."" With this statement I agrec 
whole-heartedly, and the answer to my 
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sosition may be found in another state- 
t where he speaks of the persons sent 


4 


eee! 


to be trained in vocational schools as 
follows: “In some {communities} they 
ryocational schools} have been made the 
dumping ground for the misfits of the 
regular schools who had neither the 
mental ability nor the mechanical interest 
and aptitude necessary to become com- 
petent mechanics.’ Specialized machine 
instruction for working any specific mate- 
rial was neither stated nor implied. A 
new type of instruction for production 
workers based on a different philosophy 
of teaching than that used for skilled 
mechanics is probably needed. 

It is significant that the facts disclosed 
by my job analysis survey have not been 
challenged by Dr. Prosser. They clearly 
show that mass production is no longer 
confined to the industrial East but has 
actually invaded the hinterland as weil. 
And the educational implications of these 
facts are beginning to be realized by voca- 
tional educators here and there. Witness 
the New York City Vocational Survey 
Committee’s report prepared by Franklin 
J. Keller in 1931, or the program of the 
Denver Opportunity School. There is in- 
creased recognition of the need for train- 
ing for versatility rather than for tradi- 
tional trade skill in the case of the ma- 
jority destined to become production 
workers. This trend may be cited as the 
real answer to Dr. Prosser’s attempt to 
restrict vocational education to traditional 
“trades” training. For this reason, he 
fired in the wrong direction; instead of 
attacking the few pages on training in 
our job analysis report, he should have 
directed his big guns against those voca- 
tional educators who dare to challenge 
the status quo. 

CHARLES A. KOEPKE 
College of Engineering 
University of Minnesota 
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Should Counselors Decide? 
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TO THE EDITOR OF OCCUPATIONS 

Dr. Williamson's letter “On Counsel 
ing Without a Counselor’ in the April 
number of Occupations requires further 
While it is pleasant to be 


psychoanalyzed so painlessly, the implica 


elucidation. 


tion and the remedy for workers in vo 
cational guidance are not quite clear 

The fact is, Dr. Williamson owes us a 
further explanation of the method he ad 
vocates. One of his strong questions 
which turns out to be pretty weak, is 
follows: “Is it a more precious right for 
the student to muddle through to his own 
choice than it is to be informed regarding 
the results and implications of an ad 
quate diagnosis of his professional pos 
sibilities?””’ Here Dr. Williamson falls 
from his own high pedestal of advice and 
and direction, for certainly every coun- 
selor alive would wish the student to be 
so informed. Does Dr. Williamson, 
then, recoil from his own suggested 
fascism in earlier paragraphs, where he, 
like Mr. Mussolini, has regretted that 
people do not know what to do with 
their own lives, and has suggested that 
vocational counselors ought to tell them 
what they ought to do? 

Every serious-minded analysis of the 


including the philosophical, economic, 
and ethical implications, will lead the 
student to the position that it 1s unsafe 
unnecessary, and useless for us to give 
positive advice. It is deep in human na 
ture to map out and decide the lives of 
other people. Even the educational (sic) 
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world is well stocked with teachers will- 
ing to do things fo pupils, or to do 
things for them, but there are not so 
many educators willing merely to help 
young people to learn to make wise de- 
cisions for themselves. 

Dr. Williamson asks another question 
of importance: “Is it unreasonable to 
suppose that a competent counselor has in 
his possession professional and scientific 
knowledge, tools, and techniques which 
may be as valid as certain methods of clin- 
ical medicine?”’ If this sentence means to 
ask the question, ‘Are not school coun- 
selors today provided with adequate tests 
on which to base advice in the choice of 
an occupation?”’ the best answer is to ask 
Dr. Williamson to produce the names 
of a dozen such tests. (In view of the 
number of occupational alternatives pre- 
sented, the number requested is not ex- 
cessive. ) 


It is a matter of plain record that for 
a full quarter century in the history of vo- 


cational guidance, psychologists have 
been promising such tests, and counselors 
have been crying for them. Whenever 
they are produced, counselors will make 
full use of them. But Dr. Williamson 
will not produce such a list, nor will the 
other psychologists agree with him if he 
tries it. Not even the American Psycho- 
logical Association or the Psychological 
Corporation will sponsor an approved 
list certified by them as to adequacy, 
validity, and reliability. As fast as ade- 
quate tests and statistical materials are 
produced, they will be utilized by the 
counselors—in fact, the counselors are al- 
ready experimenting, with plenty of un- 
satisfactory results along with some hope- 
ful and helpful outcomes. 

Dr. Williamson’s last paragraph is an 
invitation to the counselors to examine 
their work and change their profession, 


or perhaps it is the threat of the psychol. 
ogist to climb aboard and make over the 
vocational guidance movement. 

There can be no possible objection to 
the last alternative, but there is no need 
for bouquets either way in connection 
with this great work of mutual interest 
After the required tests have been pro- 
duced, it will still be necessary for the 
counselor, in the light of all possible in 
formation obtained from them, to sit 
down with the individual and talk over at 
length the possible alternatives. 

Take the instance of a girl who has 


from the college curriculum because of 
low marks in her junior year in high 
school. It now turns out that her low 
marks were due to adverse conditions ir 
the home which led to its dissolution. The 
girl is now repairing her record in her 
school studies, but is somewhat discour- 
aged about the possibilities of going to 
college. Her I. Q. is adequate; her 
friendships faulty; her outside interests 
good; her vocational interests secretarial 
work and accounting. Suppose now that 
we add to these data all the formulas and 
scores available from the tests of 1950 
What of it? Do these data answer the 
question? They do not. They will make 
an important contribution to one part of 
the problem, but they cannot dominate 
in the solution. Who then can possibly 
criticize the work of a counselor who 
spends the necessary number of hours 
talking over with this girl all the pos- 
sible alternatives, in an effort to help her 
salvage her educational career and plan 
among the many possibilities in voca- 
tional life the course of action which 
seems most promising? 

JOHN M. BREWER 
Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 
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Practical Suggestions from the Workshop of Experience 
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INTERNSHIP IN GUIDANCE 
Mary JANE WYLAND 


ASED on the observation that for the 
B classroom teacher, guidance service 
centers in the homeroom activities rather 
than in the more technical phases of 
guidance, Pennsylvania State College has 
attempted to incorporate training for 
sponsorship in homerooms with training 
for classroom teaching. According to the 
plan of the School of Education, all col- 
lege seniors who expect to become high 
school teachers get their practice teaching 
off campus in a public high school, under 
college supervision, but with the usual 
limitations and advantages of a normal 
school situation. The student teacher is 
given charge of classes and has the re- 
sponsibility for their progress in academic 
studies, but in addition to that he is given 
some apprenticeship in the extra class- 
room activities of the teacher. It is with 
these activities that this article is con- 
cerned. 

According to this plan, when a student 
teacher is assigned his classes for teach- 
ing, he is also given a homeroom for 
which he assumes sponsorship. For one 
week he visits the homeroom each day 
and makes an activity analysis of the 
work of the homeroom teacher. During 
this first week he also has access to the 
office records and through them he learns 
the IQ’s and the school history of each 
pupil in his homeroom. After he has ob- 
served sufficiently, the student teacher 
takes charge of the room and the regular 
teacher is temporarily relieved of all re- 
sponsibility for it. This means that the 
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student teacher looks after the attendance. 
the various drives and campaigns, the 
check-up on report cards and the regular 
homeroom programs. 

Typical programs have included orig 
inal sketches illustrating points of eti 
quette, case discussions on school hay 
penings, and a series of gro 1p discussions 
on current events. In addition to these 
regular programs, the student teacher et 
gineers the social, phil inthropic, athlet 


homeroom 


or other activities of his 


group. For example, one student teacher 
has coached a wrestling team for h 
homeroom preparatory to the 


murals; another wrote a skit to be giv 
by members of the homeroom for an or 
phanage which they visit each year; an 
other prepared an original sketch on 
good and bad taste in house furnishing 
for an assembly program; and so on with 
a variety of activities. 

While the apprentice teacher is get 
ting these practical experiences in han 
dling high school students, he is also re 
quired to do assigned reading on related 
topics of guidance which are discussed at 
the weekly group conference with the 
supervisor. 

In addition to the programs and the 
readings, the student teacher is expected 
to have at least one individual interview 
with each member of his homeroom. He 
is to make out a cumulative record for 
each child so that he may understand the 
manner in which the permanent record 
is made. It is urged that he get this in 
formation through interviews with pu 
pils. He is also required to ma 


tribution charts of occupations repr 
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sented in his homeroom; and to show by 
chart the range of IQ's, of school achieve- 
ment, of pupils’ interests, hobbies, etc. 
In other words, he is given assignments 
that will center his attention on the child 
and at the same time give him some tech- 
nique for studying the child. Some time 
is also spent in showing him how to 
evaluate and interpret the items found on 
cumulative records. 


This, briefly, is the plan that the S 
of Education at the Pennsylvania Stat, 
College is using to induct the beginning 
high school teacher into guidance actiy 
ties. The plan is in the making but ; 
makes a modest claim as an effort to giv. 
student teachers the guidance viewpoint 
and some actual contact, under caref 
supervision, with real guidance activities 
as found in the typical high school. 








THROUGH THE READING GLASS 


A Look at the Magazines and Bulletins 








THE DILEMMA OF YOUTH 
“The normal sequence of events in the 


life career of American boys is first 
school, then employment, then marriage 
and a new family,” and, to a large ex- 
tent, this same culture pattern applies to 
gitls. ‘Any break in this culture se- 
quence that affects a large proportion of 
youth for a long time is certain to have 
consequences of major significance.” 
And, Mark A. May points out in the 
January 1935 issue of Progressive Edu- 
cation, a major break in this culture se- 
quence has now occurred. 

A generation of Americans are finding 
themselves, as one of them expressed it, 
being “shoved out into a world being 
blasted by a hurricane.’’ It has been esti- 
mated that from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 
young men and women between the ages 
of 16 and 25 are out of school, unmar- 
ried, and unemployed. The enormous 
increase in high school enrolments takes 
care of many of the younger people 
within this age range, but there are at 


least 2,000,000 young men and 1,000,000 
young women between 18 and 24 who 
are out of school and unemployed, and 
who, under normal conditions, would be 
at work. 

Various dilemmas confront these young 
people. One calls for decision whether 
to stay at home idle or to leave home 
Large numbers decide to leave—some t 
seek employment, others because they feel 
that they ought not to remain and add to 
expense of the family budget. — Still 
others are merely obeying the demands 
of the culture, leaving the parental roof 
because they have arrived at the leaving 
age. The rapid increase in the numbers 
seeking shelter in the transient camps in 
dicates what increasing proportions of 
youth are leaving their homes. 

There are today as many as a half mil 
lion single young men and women who 
under normal conditions would be mar 
ried. This situation is critical on two 
counts. When these men finally do 
marry, they will look for women younger 
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S than those now eligible, and for many of 
as the women, now marriageable, marriage 
INNINg will be increasingly improbable. It is 
act wite likely, moreover, that this wholesale 
but postponement of marriage will result in 
0 gi an increase in undesirable sex practices. 
W Point As to the youth who are continuing 
arefy| in school, their hope of improving their 
Avities chances of finding work later on seems 

doomed to disappointment. Unemploy- 

ment has levied a toll from the educated, 
— which, in proportion to their numbers, is 
a= quite as heavy as from the uneducated 





or poorly educated workers. Sixty per 
cent of a sampling of transient boys be- 
tween 15 and 20 had had some high 
school education and 40 per cent were 
high school or college graduates. 
Moreover, the curricula of a large pro- 

















= portion of secondary schools and colleges 
are not designed to meet the needs of the 

000 students who remain in school. If one 
who could divide the high school population, 
and as has been suggested, into three classes 
| be —those capable of being prepared fer 
colleges and the professions, those 

ing adapted for skilled crafts, arts, and 
her trades, and those who would benefit by 
ne some “‘civic curriculum” aimed at meeting 
to the demands of life today—and then 

eel train them accordingly, real benefit might 
to be gained. But with the present Jaissez- 

il] faire organizations of the public sec- 

ds ondary schools this would be impossible, 
of even if perfect tests for this selection 
19 were available. Young people must 
rs therefore remain in school even though 
A what they learn or absorb at school ‘has 
if little or no relation to their probable fu- 





ture careers.” 

Most amazing, Dr. May finds, is the 
pathetic confidence these young people 
seem to have that the depression will 
soon be over and that industry will resume 
its demand for their services; their belief 
that the major satisfactions and values of 
life are based on their abilities to com- 
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pete successfully in business and ind 
But, quoting L. K. Frank, “the resistanc 


to any change in our comp 


lite is tremendous because it arises from 
just those who are most acutely t 
consciously, the victims of the whol 
process. ” 

We are, therefore, ac imulating a 


“surplus population” which, it seems 

will have no other social functions but 
the committing of crimes and the fighting 
of wars. The wholesale blocking and 
thwarting of the dominant life impulses 
of youth is bound to result in the in 

creased accumulation of emotional drives 
toward finding a place in the world. And 
“since there are fewer and fewer outlets 
through normal channels, there is real 
danger that these strong life currents will 
either break out in unexpected places, re 

sulting in mass action with disastrous con 
sequence, or they will be turned back 
upon themselves and repressed with 
equally dire results.’” It appears, Dr 
May indicates, that the latter is happen- 
ing. The great proportion of young peo 
ple are managing some temporary solu- 
tion of their inner conflicts and will con- 
tinue to drift aimlessly in their com 
munities. 

The federal government is the only 
agency, Dr. May concludes, that can do 
anything immediately and on a wide 
enough scale to dent the situation. The 
CCC camps and FERA work scholarships 
are wholly inadequate to meet the larger 
problem. Young people want positive 
social functions to perform, functions that 
are vitally related to life; they want op- 
portunities to engage in activities that ar 
immediately beneficial and vocationally 
useful. The government can, if it will, 
sponsor a plan for community projects of 
an educational and apprenticeship natur: 
in which the service of at least 2,000,000 
youth could be engaged, in types of work 
that would be useful to these youth in 
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securing permanent employment. ‘“What- 
ever the plan may be,’ Dr. May insists, 
“care should be taken to see to it that it 
is not just made-work relief designed to 
hold youth down for a little while 
longer.” To many, it is evident, this 
seems a great and imminent danger. 


oe 


COURSES IN OCCUPATIONS 


Two recent publications of the United 
States Office of Education, prepared by 
Maris M. Proffitt, will be of especial in- 
terest to vocational guidance workers in 
secondary schools. 

One of these describes in detail the 
origin, extent, and nature of curricular 
and extracurricular high school clubs, 9,- 
764 of which were reported by 883 pub- 


lic high schools. In 1,237 cases voca- 


tional training was reported to be the 
most important result of the club work. 
The detailed report, which lists 25 kinds 


of clubs, and gives 43 examples of group 
programs, has been published as Bulletin, 
1934, No. 18. 

For a long time there has been needed 
some authentic information as to the ex- 
tent and nature of high school courses in 
occupational information. To meet this 
need, data were assembled from 1,111 
public high schools, 68 per cent of which 
reported that they gave instruction in oc- 
cupational information. The report of 
this investigation contains descriptive and 
illustrative material as well as statistics. It 
is published under the title Courses in Oc- 
cupational Information, Bulletin, 1934, 
No. 11. The following ‘summary and 
implications from the study’ are quoted 
verbatim: 

1. Instruction in occupational information 
is rapidly winning a place in the school pro- 
gram as a regular subject in the curriculum 
of studies. 

2. Of the 1,111 public high schools in- 
cluded in this study, 68.5 per cent report 


that they give instruction in occupational i; 
formation. 

3. Of the 762 schools giving instruct; 
in occupational information, 334 school: 
43.8 per cent, report that they have a sepa. 
rate course in this subject; 391, or 51.3 per 
cent, give the instruction as a part of some 
other course; 37, or 4.9 per cent, provi 
instruction in both of these ways. Approxi 
mately one third of the 1,111 schools + 
porting state that they give a separate cour 
in occupations. 

4. The percentage of schools giving ir 
struction in occupational information varies 
with the kinds of high schools. The per 
centage for the junior high school is larger 
than that for any other group, being 87 
The percentage of high schools, of 
group, that give such instruction varies 
rectly with the number of junior high schoo! 
grades (6 or 7-9) included in the high 
school. 

5. For the junior high schools the p 
centage of schools giving instruction in 
cupational information increases progr 
sively for each size of high school up 
schools with enrolments of 3,000 pupils 

6. Provisions for instruction in occup 
tional information do not vary significan 
for schools included in this study, by siz 
City. 

7. Of the 1,138,939 pupils enrolled 
the 1,111 schools reporting, 745,187, 
65.43 per cent, are enrolled in schools g 
ing instruction in occupational informatio: 

8. The enrolment in schools in the Midd! 
Western States, giving instruction in o 
pational information, constitutes the largest 
percentage of the total enrolments in schoo! 
giving such instruction found in any gr 
of states. 

9. Instruction in occupational informatio: 
given as a part of some other school cour 
is most often made a part of some so 
science subject, especially civics. 

10. Inspection of tabulated data from t! 
individual school reports indicates that ther 
is a tendency to make instruction given 
a separate course in junior high schools 
required subject. 

11. There is a tendency to have pupils in 
occupations courses analyze themselves 
aptitudes and interests which have signif 
icance for the selection of an occupatio: 
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and to check the results of this self-analysis 
against qualifications required in the occupa- 
tions studied. 

12. There is a tendency toward the de- 
velopment of techniques of procedure for 
discovering an occupational interest. This 
is indicated by the more recent materials for 
studying occupations and also by an inspec- 
tion of outlines for occupational studies. 

13. There is a strong tendency in schools 
not having courses in occupations to provide 
non-course and informal means for giving 
some instruction in occupations. Such means 
include talks before student bodies on spe- 
cific occupations by persons engaged in the 
occupations on which they speak, activities 
and discussions carried on during the home- 
room period, assigned readings, and student 
counseling. 

14. There is a tendency to include books 
in the school library that are selected for the 
specific values they have for the study of 
occupations. 

15. Visits to industrial plants, commercial 
houses, public institutions and agencies, and 
ofices of professional workers are fre- 
quently included in a course in occupations. 

16. There is a growing tendency to make 
the list of occupations studied more compre- 
hensive and to give the non-professional 
types of occupations a more equitable share 
of the time devoted to the course. 

17. There is a tendency to broaden the 
work done in occupational courses beyond 
the limitations of a single textbook on the 
subject. This is clearly indicated by the list 
of materials submitted by many schools. 

18. There is a growing interest on the part 
of schools in including course work in oc- 
cupations. This is indicated by statements 
received from schools not giving courses in 
occupations to the effect that they are plan- 
ning to do so. 

19. Qualifications for teachers of occupa- 
tional courses are receiving considerable at- 
tention on the part of school administrators 
and school principals. A number of reports 
from schools included statements as to spe- 
cial qualifications of teachers for conducting 
courses in occupations. 

20. A growing recognition of the value of 
occupational studies for the contribution they 
can make to the social science objectives is 
indicated by the materials of instruction, the 
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content of the course, and the pupil activities 
included. 
oe 


PHYSICAL DISABILITIES 


It is important that physically disabled 
students should not be overencouraged by 


their advisers, that they should not | 

stimulated beyond their capacit Ad 
visers of such students, professionals and 
laymen, very often inadvertently subst 

tute emotion for intellect la plet 

reorientation of the student with 1 9 ird 
to his vocational objectives and ambitions 
is necessary when he enters colle; An 
article by E. G. Williamson and A. M 
Christian — ‘Vocational Advisement of 


Disabled College Students” in the ] 
issue of Ox cupational Ther and Reha 
bilitation—describes the clinical diagnosis 
of vocational possibilities made by 
Testing Bureau at the Univer 
Minnesota before disabled stud 
professional training at that sch 
indicates the range and complexity of t 
problems involved by presentir 
various classifications of cas 
Progress in rehabilitation worl the 
bureau has found, is definitel indi 
capped by a lack of reliable information 


on the employment possibilities 
with various types and degrees of physical 


disabilities, and especially on the types of 
work in which vari ph | disabilitic 

will not prove a serious handicap. Itisth 
task of the bureau to help a student select 


that type of vocational work in which h 
physical handicap will prove th 
serious; the various types of physical dis 
orders—stuttering, health conditions, d 
formities—require different types and 
degrees of adjustment. The methodology 
of the Testing Bureau is to depend upon 
objective diagnoses of ability for work 
before encouraging the student to plan 
for his vocational future; for the world 


will require of these students th me 
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quality of professional work that it re- 
quires of individuals who are physically 


sound. — 


FOREMANSHIP TRAINING 

The importance of supervisory forces 
in the present-day industrial organization 
emphasizes the need for an adequate plan 
for the training of foremen and other 
supervisors. A manual of Foremanship 
Development, known as Course No. 40, 
has been prepared and is now available 
from the Industrial Relations Department 
of the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company at East Pittsburgh. 

The purpose of this publication is to 
furnish material to aid in the training and 
development of supervisory forces. It is 
based on the experience of the Westing- 
house Electric and allied companies, and 
that of others who have been active in 
supervisory training. It is intended for 
both group leaders and the members of 
conference groups. 

The first part presents the increasingly 
important place which the foreman and 
supervisor hold in organiza- 
tion. Then follows a series of practical 
suggestions for conference leaders. The 
final section outlines a series of 38 con- 
ferences on major problems in foreman- 
ship. The manual should be useful to 
organizations other than the one for which 


industrial 


it was specifically prepared. 
~~ 
BREVITIES 
Occupation is a great physician. The 
story of occupational therapy and of the 
work of Henrietta George Price, who has 
helped to secure the acceptance of this as 
a registered profession, is given in the 
November issue of the National Altrusan. 
If you are interested in occupational 
therapy and want to know where to train 
and what to read, refer to this article for 
information. 


The December issue of the Altrusay 
prints an article from Women’s \V 
and Education on “‘Artists in Departn 
A compilation is made of p 


Stores.” 
tions, some well established and some 


their infancy, offering 
women artists, with a description of 
work, the necessary preparation, and 
ries. The talent included among t! 
infant and full-fledged 
Michelangelo has a wide range 
lesigners of labels and stylers of line: 
painters of show window background 

The apprentice system of the | 
Navy Yard at Philadelphia, Pennsylva 
is described in a mimeographed pamph! 
which may be secured from L. Q. M 
at the Philadelphia office. Training 
some twenty skilled trades is offered 

Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing ( 
pany of Providence, Rhode Island, n 
chine tool manufacturers, have publis! 

a descriptive pamphlet, well illustrat 
of the apprenticeship courses offered 
the firm for machinists, pattern maker 
coremakers, moulders, and draftsmen 

The Rochester Athenaeum and M 
chanics Institute, of Rochester, N. Y.. h 
published If You are Considering R 
tailing .. ., by Georgiana W. Hathaway 
the first of a series of bulletins designed 
to furnish information about specific vi 
cational fields. Copies of this 16-page 
pamphlet may be obtained from the In 
stitute at ten cents each. 

A Vocational Information Conferer 
is sponsored annually by the office of tl 
Dean of Women at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Detailed information concerning 
the procedure is given in mimeographed 
reports which may be obtained with 
charge by writing to Grace S. M. Z 
baugh, Associate Dean of Women, O! 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Pittsburgh Personnel Associatior 
has published a valuable pamphlet 


openings 


successors 
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Occupational Adjustment in Allegheny 
County,” by Glen U. Cleeton, Depart- 
nt of Industrial Education, Carnegie 


Institute of Technology. This is a re- 
port of an experiment in educational and 
vocational guidance among unemployed 


Its, in which the Pennsylvania State 


Employment Service cooperated. 
An interesting pamphlet on careers 
ypen to college women is to be found in 


. bulletin published by Alabama College 
reporting the proceedings of the Stu- 


ent Career Conference held at Monte- 
vallo. July 5-7. 1934. 
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AUTO MECHANIC 


Addenda to an Occupational Abstract 





Abstracts of literature descriptive of two 
ccupations were published in the May num- 
ber of Occupations. Through an unfor- 
tunate error in making up the magazine sev- 
ral sections were omitted fre m the abstract 
y Claire Chalaron and Marian Moise relat- 
ing to the occu pation of Automobile Me- 


chanic. They follow. The figures in pa- 


rentheses fre fe r to the bibliography given 
on pages 733 and 734 of last month’s issue. 


Probable Future Trend of Employment 
The automobile industry by 1923 had be- 
come the foremost industry (1, 8, 9, 15), 
which place it has maintained, and the auto 
mechanic trade has become one of the four 
largest trade groups (9). According to the 
census reports (15, Appendix), the rate of 
production of passenger cars has not been 
as rapid since 1923 as it was previously, in- 
dicating that in the future expansion will 
be gradual. However, four writers (1, 3, 
9, 13) have emphasized the increasing use 
of cars for transportation purposes. Old cars 
in use will continue to nee servicing and 
repairs, and six studies (1, 2, 4, 11, 13, 19) 
stated that good auto mechanics will always 
be needed. There is a trend toward speciali- 
zation in different phases of repair work, 
and toward branching into allied fields such 
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as aeroplane and marine mechanics (2, 


3, 9). 


Advantages of [his Occupation Overt 
Other Occupations with Which It May 
Reasonably Be Compared 


The advantages of this occupation 1 
rec ntiy mentioned ar the wot 
esting—not so monotonous as ther |! 

' , , ; 
cnanical WOrk tne o pation 1s 

’ , , 
seasona working tio! ar¢ Tairiy 
good, except in small sho there are many 
é t I 

, i 

schools where training in be secured i 
skilled mechanic is paid in proportion to | 

' 1 1 > 
ability tne mechan f ( wit! 


gines makes it easier to branch off into wor 
with aeroplanes, tractors, marine engit 
etc. (1-5, 9-11, 13-15, 19) 

In 1932, one writer (9) inter 


mechanics and found that they had been 
laid off only 10 per cent of the time, which 


is a better percentage than 
trades and indicates that ( 
chanic is among the last to be laid off in 
times of depression 


Disadvantages 

The greatest disadvantages are: dirty an 
greasy nature of work; working in cramy 
and awkward positions; long and irt 
hours: little opportunity for advancer 
within the field of auto mechanics: much 
hard, concentrated labor, and routine work; 
oversupply of unskilled workers crowding 
the trade (1-5, 8-11, 13-15) 


Opportunities for Negroes 

According to the 
greatest percentage of Negro auto mechanics 
is in the Southern states, with the Middle 
Atlantic states next, and the Rocky Moun 
tain states having the fewest Negroes. T 
> 5, 12) which dis sed the 


] 


30 census (18) the 


pamphlets (2 
field for Negroes, st ited that they are em 
ployed in greater numbers 


as washers preas 


ers, tire repairers and drivers than as first 
class mechanics. Usually there are no educa- 
but colored workers 


tional requirements, | 
should have at least an elementary school 


education (2, 12). In New York City (5), 


only 7 per cent of the shops visited would 
take N« oro workers, an 1 simee opportun 
ties for advancement { > ae an t 


the Negro’s best chance is in the form of 


increased earnings as a result of increased 


elnciency. 
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The Science and Art of Leadership 


Leaders and Leadership. By Emory S. Bo- 
gardus. New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1934. Pp. 325. $3. 

The Art of Leadership. By Ordway Tead. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935. 
Pp. 308. $2.50. 

Leadership is essentially a group phe- 
nomenon. It is exercised only in social 
situations and is produced by group rfe- 
Jationships. It is seen in all forms of 
gregarious animals and, possibly, reaches 
its highest importance in man. It has de- 
termined the course of history; it has 
plunged nations into war; it has kept 
them out of war. It was responsible for 
the wonders of the Periciean age; it was 
also responsible for the destruction and 
desecrations of Attila. In spite of the 
controlling influence of leaders in human 
affairs and of the universal recognition of 
their importance, the qualities that make 
up leaders still, in large measure, defy 
analysis and methods of selecting and 
training leaders are crude and ineffective. 

What is leadership and how is it exer- 
cised? Do national crises produce leaders, 
or are leaders just born, possibly by 
some freak of nature, and exert their in- 
fluence regardless of circumstances? Are 
there qualities and characteristics essential 
to leadership and can these be discovered 
in childhood so that we can single the 
gifted ones out for special attention and, 
if possible, train them? What sort of 
training should the future leader have? 

These are only a few of the questions 
that must be answered before we can deal 
adequately with the problem of the selec- 
tion and training of leaders. 


It is significant that at this time of na- 
tional crisis when we are in such dire 
need of competent, wise leaders, ty 
books should appear, each written by a 
nationally known scholar and author. 

Bogardus attempts in a systemati 
scholarly way to analyze the problem « 
leadership into (1) origins—the sources 
of leadership and the situations out of 
which it arises; and (2) the principles of 
leadership—the elements that enter int 
leadership and the ways in which it is 
exercised. In making this analysis he 
draws largely upon biographical and auto- 
biographical material of leaders and bases 
his conclusions upon certain biological, 
psychological, and sociological data. He 
finds the origins of leadership in heredity, 
social stimuli, and personality traits 
While he places much stress upon hered- 
ity he definitely rejects the idea of an 
“aristocratic level” in heredity out of 
which leaders develop. So much has been 
written lately that implies a belief in such 
an “aristocratic level” that it may be well 
to quote the four “fallacies about hered- 
ity” given by Bogardus: 

(1) It is fallacious to sum up heredity in 
the maxim “‘that like produces like.” Geniuses 
do not always produce geniuses—far from it. 
Perhaps they do so very rarely. On the other 
hand, inferior parents may produce superior 
offspring; in fact, many of the world’s 
geniuses have been the offspring of parents 
inferior to their children. It is incorrect to 
believe “that superior individuals must have 
come from superior parents.” It is tru 
however, that a larger percentage of superior 
offspring arise from distinguished parents 
than from the mass of mediocre parents. 
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(2) It is fallacious to assume that, al- 
though human “characters” are inherited, 
heredity is all-important in human affairs 
Heredity has to be taken into consideration, 
but it need not be worshiped. 

(3) It is fallacious to claim that “charac 
ters” are not alterable by environment. If 
the process is often obscure, it need not 
therefore be denied. 

(4) Another fallacy is the dogma—wide- 
ly proclaimed and believed by many in so- 
cial, economic, and political power—that 
biology requires an aristocratic constitution 
of society. If genius, special ability, and 
hence leadership may come from apparently 
inferior parents, a democratic organization 
of society is wise. The offspring of the in- 
ferior must not be condemned to inferior 
social levels by autocratic overlords. 


Bogardus evidently believes that the 
general qualities that produce leadership 
are due to heredity but that the particular 
way in which leadership is manifested is 
due to environment. “Leadership varies 
according to ecological conditions.”” “The 
nature of leadership is set by the nature 
of opportunity.” ‘The nature of oppor- 
tunity determines the direction that lead- 
ership takes.” Bogardus avoids the mis- 
take of many writers on leadership when 
he makes an attempt to distinguish be- 
tween different types of leaders. He rec- 
ognizes five types or classes: (1) direct 
or indirect; (2) partisan or scientific; (3) 
social, executive, or mental; (4) auto- 
cratic, paternalistic, or democratic; and 
(5) specialists in leadership, such as the 
prophet, the saint, the expert, and the 
boss. 

This is a laudable attempt but the vari- 
ous types overlap so much that the au- 
thor’s discussion only adds confusion; it 
fails to clarify the problem. One of the 
problems of special importance in any 
leadership program is that of selecting 
future leaders, that is, predicting fu- 
ture leadership by childhood traits. Here 
Bogardus makes no contribution. He fol- 
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lows the usual procedure in recounting 
the childhood traits of those who become 
leaders as adults. He makes no attempt 
to find how many other children showed 
the same traits who never became leaders 
The traits that he considers « 

special importance in leadership are: (1) 
energy, (2) intelligence, (3) character, 
(4) inhibition, (5) tact and humor, (6) 


later on. 


system and organization 


1s 


Each of these 
treated in detail and. on th 


whole, quite 
convincingly although he later adopts the 
questionable practice of grouping certain 
obscure or unknown elements under per 
sonal magnetism.’’ In his treatment of 
the principles underlying leadersh ph 
gives some very useful and practical sug 
gestions, especially in his ch pter on 
Focalization of Psychic Energy which 
iS, perhaps, a more desc riptive term than 
the one usually used for the same 
“dominant purpose.” 

The Art oT Leadership by Tead is a 
book of an entirely different character 
and with a different purpose. He makes 
no attempt to analyze leadership as a con 
} 


cept, although he contributes much to 


such an analysis. He is not interested in 
types of leaders nor in the sources from 
which they come. Tead has an idea which 
he wishes to present, a message that he 
earnestly wants to give. It is the idea of 
democratic leadership as opposed to auto- 
cratic leadership or, as he calls it, leader- 
ship as opposed to command. This may 
be best seen in several quotations 

The purpose of this book is to set forth 
the meaning and methods of lea 
contrasted with the con ept and 


command which have so long prevailed in 
organized human affairs 

Command is interested in getting so 
associated action which th commiat f 


wants to secure. It is an exercise of | 
over people 
Leadership is interested in how peo 


+} r 


can be brought to work together! 
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mon end effectively and happily. 

Commanders direct organizations, and in 
so doing subordinate individuals to organ- 
ized ends. Leaders guide and develop in 
dividuals so that they may the better share 
in realizing group ends in the shaping of 
which they will also share. 

Leadership is the activity of influencing 
people to cooperate toward some goal which 
they come to find desirable. 

Tead makes no attempt to present 
sources, although it is evident that he has 
studied the question widely. He bends 
all his energies to the task of presenting 
his idea of democratic leadership and to 
describing ways in which such leadership 
may be exercised. The ten qualities he 
accepts as basic are different in many re- 
spects from those given by Bogardus: 

1. Physical and nervous energy 
2. A sense of purpose and direction 


3. Enthusiasm 
. Friendliness and affection 


. Integrity 
. Technical mastery 


. Decisiveness 
. Intelligence 
. Teaching skill 

10. Faith 

Probably the weakest chapter in the 
book is the one on “Problems of Women 
Leaders.” This seems to have been put 
in for good measure or with the desire 
of giving some practical help or solace to 
women who are or who wish to be in 
positions of leadership. It is a rather weak 
attempt to deal with a very important 
question. 

One of the best parts of the book is 
the final chapter on “How to Train Lead- 
ers." The four points in this training may 
be summarized as follows: 


1. The organization of leadership train- 
ing under a thoroughly competent director 
of training 

2. The careful selection of candidates for 
training and the periodic weeding out of 
those not found up to standard 

3. Elements in training 


a. Psychology 

b. Self knowledge 

c. Development of attitudes 

d. Development of ability to 

group objectives attractive 

e. Personality cultivation 

4. Training methods 

a. Experience in a leadership situat 

under some supervision 

b. Progression from small to larger 

leadership situations 

c. Apprentice courses of practice a 

study 

d. Conference study of methods 

groups of leaders 

e. Systematic personal conferences 

trainer and leader 

Leaders and Leadership is scholarly 

logical, and impresses one with the 
breadth and depth of study made by the 
author and his power of analysis. It is 
sometimes prosaic and uninteresting. The 
Art of Leadership is vital, compelling, 
dynamic, charged with a message for 
business, industry, and education. But 
one should read both books really to ap- 
preciate them. 


ARTHUR J. JONES 
University of Pennsylvania 
eZ 
EXECUTIVE’S ALTER EGO 


The Personal Secretary. By Frederick G 
Nichols (with the aid of Sally W. Wiss 
mann). Harvard Studies in Education, No 
23, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1934. Pp. 105. $2. 

The Personal Secretary is an attempt to 


throw some light through the fog en 
veloping the vocational nomenclature for 
the modern amanuensis. While admit 
ting that the distinction between stenog 
raphers and secretaries is one of degree, 
this study seeks to illuminate the term 
“private secretary” by high-lighting “the 
distinguishing characteristics of the duties 
performed” and “the distinguishing traits 
which are essential to a high degree of 
efficiency in the business relationship 
called ‘private secretary.’ ”” 
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[his study was made by sending ques- 
tionaires to a selected group of secretaries 
-onsidered by their own employers to 

rit that title and also to the employers 
f secretaries. The questionaire listed 35 
} 


tnties. and also 34 traits, which both s« 
retaries and employers were asked to rank 
in the order of their importance. Infor- 
mation about the positions previously 
held by secretaries and about their gen- 
eral education and business training was 
also gathered. 

Some 82 or 86 employers, about 75 
er cent of whom were in the New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic states, in in- 
dustrial (22), educational (16), finan- 
cial (15), commercial (14), public utili- 
ty (10), and other organizations, sup- 
plied rankings. Between 237 and 213 
secretaries in the United States and 
Canada, employed in educational (73), 
industrial (50), financial (46), commer- 
cial (28), social service (16), and other 
organizations, ranked their duties and 
their traits and also supplied the other 
information requested. These secretaries 
were employed in organizations located 
in 17 states and in Canada (12); 70 per 
cent were from New England and Mid- 
dle Atlantic states. 

The duty questionaire was compiled 
from the available literature on the sub- 
ject, including ‘‘35 duties which were 
conceded to be included in the daily rou- 
tine of secretaries.” Because of the large 
number of duties to be ranked, it was 
possible for any one duty to be ranked 
from 1 to 34. This actually happened in 
nine cases. The wide range in rankings 
apparently made weighting of these rank- 
ings impractical; for the final ranking of 
the author seems to have been based more 
upon the ranks of the greatest frequency 
(the mode) than upon any weighting. 
The rankings of the employers differed 
only slightly from those of the secretaries. 
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Substantial agreen 
rankings of the secretaric 
ployers was | 
slight disagreement in six others 

there was substantial agreer 

major secretarial duties. As was to b 
expected, a scattered ranking of 
duties was reported, due to 

in types of business, 
offices, and in scope of secretarial re 
The nature of the major 


duties is indicated by the first five. which 


sponsibilities 


were taking dictation, transcribing short 
hand notes, handling callers, writing 
original letters, and organizing facts 
The trait check list “‘of 34 alleged dis 
tinguishable personal traits and character 
istics of competent private secretaries 
was constructed from printed literature 
on secretarial work and training. In the 
questionaire the traits were arranged in 
alphabetic order, each with a brief stat 
ment to avoid as far as possible differ 
ences of interpretation, as will be seen 
from the following example 
Accuracy—Not in details alone, but in 
everything she does 
Adaptability—Ability to adjust to her 
employer's attitudes and whims without 
becoming subservient 
Alertness—To sense true import of 
situations; to anticipate needs; foresight 
Ambition—Not likely to get into a 
rut: desire to learn; desirous of being en 
trusted with greater responsibilities 
The result of the rankings of these 
traits by both secretaries and employ 
ers was similar to the results in the rank 
ing of the duties. The relative impor- 
tance of personal traits in the combined 
rankings showed a group of eight pri- 
mary traits and ten secondary traits 
( Primary ) 
Intelligence, Accura 
Judgment, Efficiency, Loyalty, Adapta 
bility, Executive ability 


y, Personality, 
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(Secondary ) 
Courtesy, Alertness, Faithfulness, Re- 
sourcefulness, Adaptability, Memory, 
Executive ability, Tact, Poise, Initia- 
tive. 
The author tentatively concludes that 
some organized as trait 


seven traits, 


groups, are essential to successful func- 


tioning in posi- 
tion, listing intelligence, accuracy, per- 
sonality (including appearance, accuracy, 
tact, poise, adaptability) judgment, effi- 
ciency (including alertness, resourceful- 
ness, adaptability), loyalty (and faithful- 
ness), executive ability (with initiative). 

The reports on the school educational 
background of 267 secretaries showed 
that over half had had some college 
courses and about one-fifth some formal 
education beyond high school graduation; 
that is, almost 70 per cent had some for- 
mal education beyond the high school. 
Hence the chances for an individual who 
had more than high school education to 
become a secretary were more than twice 
as great as for one who was merely a 


a priv ate secretarial 


high school graduate. 

Some interesting information about the 
previous positions held by these secre- 
taries was obtained. Almost 75 per cent 
of those reporting had been stenog- 
raphers before being promoted, half of 
them having been promoted directly from 
a stenographic position to their present 
secretarial position. 

The findings of this excellent mono- 
graph are as useful as a study of this 
kind can be. The generalizations with 
which it concludes are so wide in their 
scope as to give but little usable informa- 
tion, either to educators in planning 
courses, to vocational counselors in ad- 
vising youth, or to placement officials in 
selecting applicants. 

While the study sought to find “the 
distinguishing characteristics of the duties 


performed,” the investigational proce. 
dures used were inadequate for that pur 
pose. Nothing about the distinguishing 
characteristics of the duties is report 
Evidently some analysis for discovering 
differences in degree, rather than differ 
ences in kind, is needed. Unfortunate! 
techniques for that kind of occupational 
analysis have not been developed. Until 
they are available, investigators cannot 
find out whether the working activities of 
a secretary in reporting and transcribing 
dictation are in any way different fro: 
those of a stenographer. 

We are inclined to think that a differ. 
ence would be revealed by such an analysis 
Our impression is that a secretary pro- 
duces the kind of letter the employer 
thinks he dictated, while the stenographer 
too often produces the kind he actual! 
did. Thus a good secretary would be abl 
to correct mixed figures of speech and 
neologisms—a level of transcribing far 
above that of a stenographer. A secre 
tary will practically always produce 
kind of letter that a dictator is proud t 
have go out, while a stenographer often 
produces some other kind. And 
course, a secretary is above errors in type- 
writing, spelling, punctuation, and Eng 
lish. This difference in kind is probab); 
the real key to the distinction sought 

In view of the uncertainties involved 
in the term “trait” not much of gu 
dance or educational value is gained from 
the listing of traits. As a general chara 
teristic common to many actions often 
widely differing in kind, a trait, such 
intelligence, either as a characteristic 
a worker or as an objective of an edi 
tional program is too elusive to be 
much value except as a label; that is when 
intelligence is distinguished from infor 
mation. 

However, so long as such abstracti 
are commonly used, some good results 
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from attempts to pin them down. A 
more thorough analysis is thus suggested 
1s the next mecessary step. 

The qualitative weakness of studies of 
this kind is revealed most clearly when 
consideration is given to the essential 
characteristics of a private secretary as the 
alter ego of her employer. This involves 
personality adjustments of a kind not 
even remotely hinted at in this study. 
Here too is another field for analysis. 

E. W. BARNHART 
Chief, Commercial Education Service 
U. S. Office of Education 
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ADMINISTRATION AND GUIDANCE 
Personal Development and Guidance in 
College and Secondary School. By Ruth 
Strang. New York, Harper and Brothers, 

34. Pp. 341. $4. 

What is the demonstrated value of per- 
sonnel work in education? Many times in 
the past five years this question has been 
asked by those practical-minded educa- 
tional officials whom Dean Hawkes has 
so happily called ‘the gullible adminis- 
trators.” Dr. Strang has begun in this 
volume the essential gathering of material 
which in the next five years may lead 
students of the American educational 
scene toward an answer to this question. 

The work projected is to appear in four 
volumes, dealing in the order named with 
administrative aspects and educational 
guidance, individual counseling, control 
of the students’ environment and super- 
vision of group activities, and vocational 
guidance. The present volume deals with 
the first of the four. The account appears 
under the three general headings: “‘Per- 
sonnel Work in Education,” “Selection 
and Orientation of Students,” and “Edu- 
cational Guidance.” 

Dr. Strang recognizes four general 
methods that have been followed by such 
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summaries of investigations. They are 


listed in her introduction as follows 
(1) a digest of separate articles, (2) a 
brief mention of the contribution of each 


investigation and the resulting bibliog 
raphy of investigation in the field, (3) 
a more detailed report of outstanding 
contributions, and (4) an 
creative summary of all the significant 
investigations. In her opinion, the most 
valuable is the last of and 
this is the method embodied in the cur 
rent volume. 

The work is designed to “give an over- 
view of the field, describe and evaluat 
methods of studying the major areas of 
personnel work, show the contribution 
each investigation makes to a classified 
list of the topics or problems of each 
area, indicate gaps in present knowledge 
problems for 


integrated 


these four, 


and additional 
investigation.” 

These summaries are only published 
reports of investigations made prior 
January 1, 1934, and since 1919. In 
other words, Dr. Strang has undertaker 
to summarize and evaluate in four vol 
umes all of the most significant published 


investigations dealing with educational 


suggest 


; 
t 


personnel work appearing in the last 


fifteen years. Although the chief interest 


of most of the readers of Occa r) 
will be in Volume IV, dealing with voca 
tional guidance, the value of such a total 
picture is so great that all should be en 
couraged to follow the investigation from 
its beginning, finally reaching 
guidance in the total setting in which it 
must operate. 

There are four main parts to this first 
volume. The first deals with general 
philosophy, point of view, and organiza 
tion of personnel work in education, with 
illustrations of the various types of pro- 
grams in higher institutions and secon- 
dary schools, the officers responsible for 


vocational 
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the various functions, methods of evalu- 
ating, and further investigations needed. 
The second describes selection and orien- 
tation of students, particularly as based 
on studies of the predictive value of vari- 
ous types of tests and other information 
about the students. The third is devoted 
to educational guidance, of which the 
main chapter deals with ways of improv- 
ing success in academic work and evalu- 
ating devices for such improvement. 
These are followed by a bibliography of 
618 items, carefully selected for their 
adequacy as researches in the field. 
President Hopkins’ survey of 14 repre- 
sentative institutions in higher education 
to discover their personnel programs, Dr. 
Cowley’s personnel bibliographical index, 
and now Dr. Strang’s present volume and 
three other projected volumes easily se- 
cure admission to the essential bookshelf 
of any critical student of educational per- 


sonnel procedure. Dr. Strang’s work, in 
particular, indicates the growing matu- 
rity of the educational personnel move- 
ment as an essential feature of education- 
al organization and as a definitely organ- 


ized profession. 
FRANCIS F. BRADSHAW 
University of North Carolina 
~_ 
NEGROES AND THE YMCA 

Life on the Negro Frontier. By George R. 
Arthur. New York, Association Press, 1935. 
Pp. 259. $2 

Among the privately endowed institu- 
tions dedicated to the social development 
of individuals through the provision of a 
salutary extra-school, extra-work environ- 
ment, the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has been outstanding. Its efforts 
have from time to time led it into the 
field of occupational adjustment, often 
through placement bureaus and in a few 
instances through vocational guidance 
clinics. The outstanding experiment in 


the re-orientation of adults has, of , 
been directed by Jerome H. Bent 
New York City, not as a Y project 
in the spirit of Y service on the basis 
his personal Y experience, and 
mented by the best-known scientifi 
niques, developed mainly at the Emp 
ment Stabilization Research Institut: 
the University of Minnesota. 

The experience of George R. Arthur 
another member of the National Occ 
tional Conference, has been interesting 
and fruitful. Engaged for many year 
Y work in Chicago, he became asso 
with the Rosenwald Fund as Consultan: 
for Negro Welfare. Both in the nort! 
ern area, which he chooses to call the 
Negro Frontier, and in the South, he ha 
lived and worked with his people and 
come to know, in both a philosophic and 
practical way, their wants, their need 
their sorrows, and their joys. 

In 1910, fired with the possibilities 
aiding the Negroes, Julius Rosenwald 
fered to give $25,000 to every city 
the United States which would rais 
additional $75,000 for a YMCA building 
for colored men and boys. “As a result 
of Julius Rosenwald’s far-sightedness 
sensing the need for the Negro of a wel! 
rounded program of religious, social, and 
physical development, twenty-five YMCA 
and two YWCA buildings have been 
erected at strategic points throughout the 
country at a cost of $5,815,969, to which 
Julius Rosenwald and the Julius Ros 
wald Fund contributed $637,000. Né 
groes $472,319, and the general funds 
of the white YMCA’s, or other white 
sources, $4,490,893.” 

Life on the Negro Frontier is the story 
of this development, a survey of t! 
present situation, and a look into t! 
future. It has been difficult to isolat 
“vocational guidance” as contrasted with 
personal interviews on questions other 
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han those related to vocations. But Mr. 
Arthur's recommendations are clear: 
The guidance program of the Associa- 
tions, especially with boys, should be 
othened and directed to achieve and 
maintain the physical and mental health 
f the group. Such a program will call 
r continuous and sympathetic attention 


i 


+refr) 
SLLQs 


the problems of adolescence, when 
ys are becoming more self-conscious 
and seek to attain the status of 
Personality studies have shown that all 
ys are in need of guidance, particularly 
during the adolescent period. Failure to 
make adjustments in the early school 
orades and in home life has carried over 
into adolescent and adult lives of thou- 
sands of boys, with disastrous results. 

‘With this type of boy the progress of 
the YMCA will depend upon how soon 
it can help to develop wholesome social 
relations in the home, desirable recrea- 
tional activities, effective adjustments in 
school life, and a desire on the part of 
the boy to prepare himself for some use- 
ful vocation. In order to do this the 
YMCA will need to know what kind of 
information is necessary to make and 
maintain these adjustments and what oc- 
cupations are likely to be available at the 
time the vocational training is finished 

. . The guidance work carried on with 
the boys should be placed in the hands 
of secretaries educationally qualified to 
do it, and this service should be extended 
as fast as possible to all types of boys 
using the YMCA buildings.” 

Our only regret is that tabular and 
statistical material gives Mr. Arthur too 
little scope for a sound philosophy and 
an effective style to which much wider 
scope should be given than is possible in 
a report. We get a taste of these admi- 
table qualities in the first chapter, the 
heading for which gives the title to the 
book—“Life on the Negro Frontier.” 
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Writing of the failure of the Cl 
reach the entire Negro p 
North, he says, “Tl 


ups clotted t 


which little gr 


the services was much 


than the stolidity wit 


fered during the sern 


ing its conclusion for 

of social nversatiot lt 

xtrem p] i nd wit rif f ; 
extreme pica ire and \V 1 S| ll pl 


that we have been priv 
with Mr. Arthur through the S 


the interest of the voi 


gram of the Rosenw Mit 
Arthur knows his peo ind ki 
what the Rosenwald sch ht 
to them in the way of a richer lif \X 
insist that he put all of this in er 
book. F.J.K 

. 


THE WORKING WOMAN 
Women Who Work. By Gr H 
New York |! Publishers 


Pp. 286. $2.50. 


Internatior 


Five years ago this book would have 
been of interest to a mere handful of 
women and students. Today the facts it 
presents should be caret hed by 
every intelligent person w! hile realiz 

f our economs 


ing that reorganization 
system is necessary, believ 
United States reorganization r th 
middle of the road is better than along 
either the Right or the | 


Writing very frankly from the point of 


view that capitalism is th uuse of the 
misery of the world, the author presents 
a mass of authenticated facts drawn 
chiefly from the censt the | S 
Women’s Bureau, and the U. S. Chil 


dren’s Bureau to show the burdens under 


which women and children are laboring 
Industrial home work, low earnings, con 
ditions of the itinerant farm worker, th 
failure of laws adequately to protect 


in the factories against long 


women 
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hours, night work, and speeding up, the tion and develop a more equitable system 
difficulties of the 
struggles of the married woman worker, 
health hazards—facts not new, known 
but not always considered, are cleverly 


“older worker,” the 


contrasted with the author's idea of the 
Soviet women at work. 

Miss Hutchins points out that women 
workers, in spite of the heroic rdle they 
have played in a century of strikes, have 
not been organized because of the sub- 
versive influence of the middle-class 
women’s organizations and because of the 
selfish attitude of the A. F. of L. toward 
the unskilled worker and its opposition 
to industrial unionism. She sees in the 
Communist Party of the United States 
the only political movement that brings 
together workers as workers and organ- 
izes them for the final elimination of the 
profit system—the only cure for their ills. 

Miss Hutchins makes much of the dif- 
ference between the position of the 
woman in industry and the woman in 
business and the professions. She might 
well rather have emphasized their com- 
mon cause. Ultimately they must learn 
that they are fighting the same battle and 
will be much more likely to win it if 
fighting together rather than against one 
another. 

With the author's basic philosophy 
there can, of course, be no recognition of 
democracy, of the power of the citizens 
to change the situation by evolutionary 
means if they would. Nor is there any 
mention of those groups which are striv- 
ing to improve the adverse conditions 
described; for example, the middle-class 
groups working for better birth control 
legislation, for social security through old 
age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
and so on. Nor does one find any sug- 
gestion that organization will not auto- 
matically raise wages, that basically the 
problem is both to increase total produc- 


of distribution. 

The fact that a study as good as | 
one under review can be written and t 
factors be ignored makes it more esser 
tial for those interested in evolutionar 
improvement to take more thought of | 
economic problem before us. 

CHASE GOING WoopHo! 
Connecticut College 
~~ 
AGAIN—THE MARRIED WOMAN 


The Status of the Married W oman Teacher. 
By David Wilbur Peters. New York, Bur 
of Publications, Teachers College, | 
Pp. 97. $1.50. 

A Study of the Problems of 652 Gainfull) 
Employed Married Women Homemakers 
By Cecile Tipton La Follette. New \ 


1 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col 
1934. Pp. xi, 208. $2. 

Women on Their Own. By Olga Ks 
Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1 

Pp. 308. $2.75. 

Slowly the word is going around that 
after all women are people, and that mai 
ried women, even those “gainfully em 
ployed,” are not so different from their 
single sisters. 

The first two studies are factual 
vestigations of particular situations. Dr 
Peters, with the cooperation of 4,000 
teachers and 500 superintendents, princi 
pals, and supervisors, by means of inter 
views, rating sheets, and questionaires, 
compared the efficiency of married teach 
ers in Virginia with that of single teach- 
ers. The two groups were matched as to 
age, training, and experience, and were 
doing the same type of work at the same 
level in the same type of school within the 
same supervisory unit. Dr. Peters found 
that in learning progress of children the 
difference between the two groups of 
teachers was not statistically significant 
In rating of administrative officers on 
daily preparation, teaching skill, person 
ality, and professional growth, there was 
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a small but strikingly uniform difference 
in favor of the married teacher. The mar- 
ried teachers showed greater average 
number of years in the same system and 
in the same position. There was no sig- 
nificant difference in amount of ab- 
sence; likewise, very little difference as to 
advantage taken of summer school, part- 
time, and extension classes and correspon- 
dence classes. The married teachers spent 
approximately two and a quarter hours 
per week more in household duties and 
the single teacher about one hour per 
week more in social duties. The two 
groups had about the same record as re- 
gards membership in educational associa- 
tions, the married women more often 
holding office, and also taking more part 
in parent-teacher organizations and in 
clubs in the community. 

In brief, the difference between teach- 
ers and teachers is much greater than the 
difference between married teachers per 
se and single teachers. 

Dr. La Follette’s study shows the same 
general trend. The members of her 
group were all on the business or pro- 
fessional level. Her conclusions are that 
married women work primarily for eco- 
nomic reasons; secondarily, because of a 
desire for outside contacts. Good health 
is the first requisite for the double job. 
A husband sympathetic to the idea of 
women’s work and willing to cooperate 
in the housework is a close second. 

The problems which these women re- 
ported—difficulties in meal planning, 
questions of management of income, lack 
of sex education—are certainly not limited 
to married women employed outside their 
homes. Further, the desirable work con- 
ditions which they describe, with the one 
exception of maternity leave, are those 
desired by both single women and men. 
So, in this study, facts show, in spite of 
tradition, that the married woman who 
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SOC ial pa 


works is not a problem in 


} 


thology, but a woman much like others 
of her group. 

The third study is a very different one 
In it Dr. Knopf presents her philosophy 
of the behavior of women who work 
based largely on the theory of Dr. Alfred 
Adler that the choice of an 
or of a certain line of 
connected with an individual's personal 
ity, and both personality and occupation 


me 


ex ap! lg 


OC’ upation 


action 1s closely 


are woven around the goal of 
defeat, rising superior to difficulties, to 
what he himself, with his unique outlook 
on the world, feels to be difficulties 

Dr. Knopf believes fully in the righ 
of women to work. She s 
learning to appraise each other at their 
true worth, to forget the tradition of their 
inferiority. The problems concerned with 
women’s right to work will be solved only 
1 in 


es women 


when it is so customary to have wom 

leading positions that the fact not 
worthy of attention. The first step in this 
direction is the increase of women's con 
fidence in themselves and in one another 


One indication of lack of confidence 
has been the idea that there was prestige 
in the mere fact of marriage. Dr. Knopf 
offers an interesting thesis that women 
who do not marry remain single because 
they do not think it worthwhile to make 
use of the opportunities to marry. They 
fail to marry because of their resentment 
against the feminine rdle and their result 
ing unconscious unwillingness to under- 
take marriage. 

Dr. Knopf believes that marriage and 
a job can be combined by a woman as 
well as by a man. There are no inborn 
psychological lifferences 
and women. Whenever differences ap- 
pear, they are the result of cultural in- 
fluences. Marriage and a job must of 
necessity be combined in many cases. 
Marriage and a career can be combined 


between men 
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under two conditions: (1) that the time 


element be correctly applied and the two 


peri is of struggle and adaptation to 


marriage and to the career be more or 
less separated and a different emphasis 
placed upon each in the appropriate cir 
cumstances; (2) that the personality of 
the husband be favorable. There are few 
men who have enough self-assurance to 
like or even to endure a very successful 
wife. The further apart the fields of in- 
terest of husband and wife, the easier 
Dr. Knopf believes it will be for both 

Dr. Knopf sees no reason against work 
by married women. ‘“Wherever there is a 
hindrance to the successful combination 
of marriage and career, it does not lie 
in any incompatibility of the two activi- 
ties but in the personalities involved in 
the marriage and their relationships to 
each other. A woman is no more likely 
to fail to adjust herself to the two activi- 
ties than is a man. There is no reason 
to sacrifice one for the other.” 

CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 
Connecticut College 
— 

DESIGN FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 
The Chicago College Plan. By Chauncey 
Samuel Boucher. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 344. $3. 

A junior college program, normally but 
far from invariably two years in length, 
leading to the title Associate in Arts, and 
including general courses in the biologi- 
cal sciences, the physical sciences, the so- 
cial sciences, and the humanities is the 
distinctive core of the New Plan at the 
University of Chicago. The student 
qualifies for the college certificate, not by 
obtaining course credits, but only by pass- 
ing comprehensive examinations in each 
of these four fields as well as English 
composition and two-year courses of the 
more conventional type. The examina- 
tions are prepared by a Board of Exami- 


ners, whose members give full tir 
this work and the reading of papers 
who constantly consult with the instr 
ing staff concerning appropriate qué 
and types of examinations. The adm 
trative reorganization, the long and 

ful planning behind this plan, and 
significant results it has already atta 

are covered most thoroughly in this | 

by the dean of the college, its chief 
ministrative officer under the president 
the university. 

In describing the mechanism of 
educational device, it is probably 
able that Dean Boucher should credit 
it almost entirely the heightened inte 
tual interests of the students and t 
happier relations with the faculty. Yet 
these phenomena have become apparent 
at many other institutions where fa: 
less comprehensive administrative chai 
have occurred. The continued importan 
of outstanding teachers is revealed main! 
through student comments quoted | 
Dean Boucher—although one must ag: 
that the plan itself has released and chal 
lenged the abilities of such men, 

In his chapter on “Student Guidan 
and Personnel Work,’ Dean Boucher 
conjures up and immediately annihilates 
that rather rare bird, the ‘independent 
personnel department constituted of ful 
time professional ‘experts’ who tend t 
become increasingly inept as their term 
of ‘disservice’ progresses, because of con 
tinued lack of direct identification with, 
and participation in, the major education- 
al program.” Here his major premis¢ 
that college personnel work, to be suc 
cessful, must be “thoroughly and har 
moniously integrated with the daily in- 
structional program for the attainment 
of chosen educational objectives” is un- 
deniable, but, on the whole, its truth has 
been recognized far more generally by 
college personnel officers than by faculty 
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nembers, especially in liberal arts col- 
leges. The guidance and personnel pro- 
eram described in this chapter is out- 
standing in many ways but, in the 
reviewer's opinion, would not suffer from 
some further infiltration of the profes- 
sional personnel point of view. 

There are nine student advisers in the 
college, one of whom is its dean of stu- 
dents and all the others are members of 
its faculty. These men devote at least 
eight hours a week to this work and in 
return either receive extra compensation 
or are relieved from part of their teach- 
ing load. They are provided with an ade- 
quate personnel record, the results of a 
series of placement, scholastic aptitude, 
and personality tests given in freshman 
week, a student self-analysis blank, and 
In addi- 
tion, a great deal of other data is accu- 
mulated and preserved. Yet such an item 
on the student analysis blank as “Student 
Friendships—Do your student friend- 


the instructors’ rating scales. 


ships influence your academic success?”’ 
is a bit surprising, and the instructors’ 
and advisers’ comments, quoted only rare- 
ly, reveal a real effort to discover funda- 
mental reasons for academic mediocrity 
or failure other than a lack of ability. 
Students are assigned to advisers in ac- 
cordance with their educational and voca- 
tional plans, as indicated by the vocational 
interest schedule filled out in freshman 
week. In the fall of 1934 the returns 
from it showed that about 60 per cent 
had made a vocational decision and that 
10 per cent desired vocational counseling 
This undecided group is assigned to two 
special counselors, is provided with a set 
of mimeographed suggestions, including 
references to books concerning vocational 
choices, and is invited to a series of lec- 
tures on the more important fields of 
work. This recognition of the importance 
of a vocational goal in the educational 
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process is by no means universal among 
and to 
He is more con 


similar universities the reviewer 
seems absolutely sound 
cerned with the fate of the 60 per cent 
vocational decision by 


who indicate a 


freshman week. These students are as 
signed to advisers in the field of their 
interest. The 
divert those clearly unsuited to their first 
but 


tance with the nature of 


advisers do attempt to 


occupational choice some acquain 


pre-college voca 
tional choices makes one wish for a more 
thoroughgoing and impartial discussion 
of them before they are considered valid 
On the whole, however, the University 
of Chicago is making a real contribution 
to the practice of college personnel work 
as well as to that of higher education in 
the large, and workers in this field will 
be grateful for Dean Boucher’s clear 
exposition of its methods 
DONALD § 

Personnel Department 
American Telephone and Telegraph 


I 
Company 


BRIDGMAN 


~— 
THE JOB OF GETTING A JOB 


How You Can Get a Job. By ¢ n Gar 
diner. New York. Harper Rentiners 


1934. Pp. 188. $1.50 


Unlike many books of this pe, Mr 
Gardiner’s is not written from a theoreti 


cal standpoint but is an exceedingly pra 
tical and workmanlike set of instructions 


job. A 


rs tyr S¢ rs 


on a procedure for getting a 


glance at the chapter heading 
an excellent picture of the ground cov 
ered in this volume, which 


the form of 


questions wh 
ployed person would ask and a 


one who 1S G 
Mr 
with thousands of peopl 
work. 


The theme of the 


Gardiner is be 


whole 


be summed up by a portion . 
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graph in which Mr. Gardiner writes, 
apropos of the use of spare time during 
the job-getting period: “Your job now is 
the job of getting a job. You should 
work at it just as systematically as you 
would at a job on someone's payroll.” 
The entire book is an outline of a sys- 
tematic procedure for carrying out this 
statement. In discussing the mental atti- 
tude of a man out of a job, he emphasizes 
the fact that such a man must not feel 
that there is any stigma attached to being 
unemployed, so long as he conscientiously 
keeps looking for work. The job seeker 
is first instructed to plan his campaign. 
In order to find out exactly what type 
of work he is best suited to do, he is in- 
structed to analyze himself thoroughly. 
When he has a clear picture of his quali- 
fications, then he must make a thorough 
study of the market in which he wishes 
to sell his services. 

Throughout the book Mr. Gardiner 
carries out the analogy of a man selling 
his services with a salesman selling his 
product, and applies the same basic prin- 
ciples. Several chapters are devoted to 
the discovery of a potential market and 
the preparation of qualifications for pres- 
entation to a prospective employer in a 
manner which he would find interesting. 
He suggests that an outline of qualifica- 
tions should be written up ahead of time 
and handed to the interviewer in order 
that he may have a basis on which to 
question the prospect. 

In the chapters on employment inter- 
views and their follow-up, and on the 
use of letters in securing a position, Mr. 
Gardiner advises on the best method by 
which a man may present his qualifica- 
tions to a prospective employer. To my 
mind, this is especially valuable to a per- 
son seeking a position because from his 
experience in interviewing prospective 
employes Mr. Gardiner is able to tell 


which points make the best impress 

the interviewer, and what mistakes a 
didate for a position is liable to mal 
He brings out strongly that the candidat 
is trying to sell his services and must 
present them in as attractive a light 
possible to convince the interviewer that 
he can give full value to a possible em 
ployer. He must not take the attitud 
that it is up to someone to give him a 
position whether he is qualified or not 
and he must not emphasize his “hard 
luck story’’ so that it overshadows h 
qualifications. An employer does not give 
a man a position because he is sorry for 
him, but because he feels that he w 
make a satisfactory employe, and it is up 
to the applicant to convince the int - 
viewer that he can be an asset to 
business. 

As Mr. Gardiner himself 
every unemployed person who reads his 
book will get a job, but I believe that if 
he follows the procedure laid down 
will greatly enlarge his Opportunities | 
getting a position. 


Says 


C. R. Dootey 
Manager, Industrial Relations 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 


They Write For Us 


ARTHUR E. MORGAN (“Guidance for 
Rural Youth’) is on leave of absence from 
the presidency of Antioch College and, as 
all the country knows, is serving as chairman 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. Dr 
Morgan is a civil engineer of long experi 
ence who won distinction for his flood con 
trol work in Ohio, Colorado, and elsewhere 
He is a fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, a member 
of numerous professional and learned so- 
cieties, and has written a dozen pooks, some 
of them on engineering topics and some on 
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cational. He has twice previously con- 
tributed to this magazine. 


ETHEL PERCY ANDRUS (“Building a Gui- 
dance Program’’) is principal of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School of Los Angeles, a 
cosmopolitan school with an enrolment ot 

00 pupils. As her article in this issue of 
the magazine suggests, Dr. Andrus finds 
here an opportunity for educational experi- 
mentation, particularly along the lines of 
progressive curricula, guidance, extra-curricu- 
lar activities, and functional organization of 
faculty and student body personnel. She is 
nresident of the Association of California 
Secondary School Principals, and vice presi- 
dent of the California Society of Secondary 
Education. 


R. A. HINDERMAN (‘A Four-Square Gui- 
dance Program’’) taught industrial arts at 
East Division High School in Milwaukee 
and at the Wisconsin High School in Madi- 
son before he was placed in charge of the 
guidance work at the latter institution. He 
is also on the staff of the University of Wis- 
consin as teacher of guidance and industrial 
education. Mr. Hinderman has written 
numerous magazine articles in the field on 
vocational education and guidance. As his 
work at the Wisconsin High School shows, 
he is an all-round guidance man and has 
some serious hobbies, which include fishing 


for bass and raising blue-ribbon dogs. 


GEORGE E. MYERS (“Coordinated Gui- 
dance”) is Professor of Vocational Educa- 
tion and Guidance at the University of 
Michigan. For many years he has directed 
the preparation of trade and industrial teach- 
ers in Michigan under the Smith-Hughes 
law, at one time supervised vocational edu- 
cation classes in New York City. He has 
studied vocational schools abroad. Before 
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assuming his duties at the University of 
Michigan, Dr. Myers was principal of higl 
schools in Colorado and Washing 

and was head of the Kansas State Teachers 










College at Pittsburg. His writings lude 
The Problem of Vocational Guidani 

with collaborators, Planni» Your Futur 
He also wrote for the U. S. Bureau of | 





cation a bulletin on Some P» "1 fh 


str val Pp ote s - ¢ 
cational Education in Germany) 





BEN D. woop (‘'Informati 
dance’’) was born on the battlefield of P 
Alto near Brownsville, Texas. His voca 
tional history began with cow-punching. H 
was graduated from the University of Ti 
into the United States Arn 


Military Intelligen e, whe 















minister the Army Alpha ar Beta te 
Later he worked for the National Res 
Council under Truman L. Kelley in 
veloping the National Intelligence Test. H 





then became Edward L. Th 
tant, and presently assistant to ( 
Columbia College. Dr. Wood is dire 
the Bureau of Collegiate Educational 
search, Columbia University, and Direct 
the Cooperative Test Service of the Amer 
Council on Education 
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MARY JANE WYLAND (‘Interns 
Guidance”) is associate professor of gui 
dance at Pennsylvania State College, the 
faculty of which she joined in 1929 as 
assistant professor. Dr. Wyland has been a 
playground supervisor and child welfare 
worker, city superintendent of schools in 
Harlan, Iowa, and a member of the facul 
ties of state teachers colleges in South Da 
kota and Iowa. At the present time she is 
serving as extension lecturer, institute in- 
structor, supervisor of student teachers in 
secondary schools, and consultant in educa 
tion and guidance 
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An Occupational Civics Text 
for Junior High School Grades 


Widely used in large and small school systems, city, town and rural schools 
throughout the country, this book has just been adopted for basal 






use in the state of Kentucky (7th and 8th grades 







Myers, Little and Robinson's 
PLANNING YOUR petra $1. 50 


This book gives pupils all the information about 
data, facts about most recent NRA and laboe legi Hho song ar «phe requirement W 
skills required to gather additional information from riginal s Attractin 
book contains numerous, carefully worked out helps-to-study 










Other New McGraw-Hill Books 
MicKown' s HOME ROOM CANCE, $3.00 


The purpose, organization and program material 


Kitson’s I FIND MY VOCATION, 1.4 40 


Aims to give the pupil a definite program of proce approac 
problems of choosing and pursuing a vocation 


Jones’ PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE, New 2nd Edition, $3.00 


The meaning, purpose and aim of guidance 


Bennett's BUILDING YOUR LIFE, $2.5 


Sensible suggestions for planning an integrated, coordinated philosophy 


McKown’s CHARACTER EDUCATION, In Press 


Aims, organization and methods of character training 


Pendry and Hartshorne’s ORGANIZATIONS FOR YOUTH, 
In Press 


A directory and description of the various organizations interested in youth act 


Tead’s ART OF LEADERSHIP, $2.50 


Functions of a leader, traits of leadership, leadership training 




























Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42 Street New York, N. Y. 
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Help Youth Face the Problems 
of the New Day 


Articles in the High 
Clearing House are directed towards the pu; 
Edited 


a representative list of secondary school peop|; 


Junior-Senior Sct 


school and community adjustments. 


the journal is published monthly from Sept 


ber to May inclusive. 


Editorial office, School of Education, New \ 
University, Washington Square, New Yor 
New York. Business office, R.K.O. Build 
Radio City, New York, New York. 


rk 


A 


Subscription price $3.00 per year, two years 
for $5.00 if cash accompani 
copies, 40 ce Subscriptx 
year will at 


For subscriptions in groups of 


Sir 


order 


es 
“nts. ns for less t 


a be charged the single 


rate. 
more, write for special rates. 


tw 


Address all communications to 
CLEARING HOUSE 
R.K.O. Building, Radio City 
New York 














The Adjustment Service: A Re- 
port of an Experiment in Adult 
Guidance $.15 
II. Selection and Training of Coun- 
selors at the Adjustment Serv- 


Ice 50 


Informa- 
the Ad- 
$.50 


Development of 
tional 
justment 


Resources in 


DETVICE 


Medical and Psychiatric Serv- 
ices in the Adjustment Service .50 


Community Agency Relation- 
ships of the Adjustment Serv- 


ice .50 





ADJUSTMENT SERVICE REPORTS 


Published 


III. Registration and Counseling 
Procedure at the Adjustment 
Service 
Use of Tests in the Adjustment 
Service eee 

VIII. Costs of the Adjustment 
Service 


IV 


20 


.50 


In Pre paration 


IX. General Appraisals of the Ad- 
justment Service. Terre 
Ten Thousand Clients of the 
Adjustment Service. hie 
A Study of One Hundred 
Clients of the Adjustment 
Service Si ial tate a 
Clients’ Opinions of the Ad- 
justment Service 


X. 


XI 


XI 


Entire Series, $5.50 
American Association for Adult Education 
Sixty East Forty-Second Street, New York, N.Y. 

















STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 





NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
PURPOSES AND ACTIVITIES 


The National Occupational Conference 
tional adjustment, and in cooperative eftorts 
yurage research in fields where adequate 
publishes the results of such research, and other 
lems, in books, pamphlets, and in Occupation 
and maintains at headquarters an index of published inf 
The Conference also provides, for educational insti 
nterested organizations, a consulting service reg 
vocational guidance, and the results of resear 
harge is made for any assistance which can be 
oficer of the Conference will visit local instit 
organization of work designed to contribute 
1ore than one person. The Conference will 
icers for such trips, but will expect local institutions to d 
penses. The work of the Conference does not include counseling 
regarding their personal occupational problems. 
The National Occupational Conference is administered th 


Association for Adult Education. 
NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCI 


522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


at 


OCCUPATIONS 


The 


Vocational Guidance Magazine 


Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, is the official organ of 
Vocational Guidance Association and the medium for disseminating guidar 
pational information resulting from the work of the National Occupational 
It is published nine times a year, from October through June. 

The subject matter is designed to appeal to persons interested 
guidance, in the school, industry, business, social agencies, and serv 
articles by authoritative writers, through reviews of new literat 
reports on research and on events and developments, all the latest 
occupational adjustment of youth and of the adult is interestingly pre 








Frep C. Smita, Epiror 

OCCUPATIONS, tHe Vocationat GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 
25 Lawrence Hatt, Harvarp UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


(1 Please enter my subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 


O I wish to become a member of the National Vocational Guidance Association at $2 
which includes a year’s subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance 4 


() Please inform me as to the nearest Local Vocational Guidance Branch Association 
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